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The story of St. John 
Bosco, the founder of 
the Salesians, will warm 
the heart of every reader 


Life of St. Rita is vividly told 
Paintings in book, worth 
thousands of dollars in the 
originals, are reproduced in 
beautiful FULL COLOR 


Mother Cabrini estab 
lished nearly 100 schools. 
orphanages and hospitals 
for needy people 


Join Father Jogues, Jesuit 
missionary, on his journeys 
into the wilderness to 
spread Catholicism in the 
New World. 
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Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O F.M 


300,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 
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Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann. O FM 


Life of Saint Patrick, giori 
ous Apostle of ireland, is 
dramatically retold in book 


Exclusive 
WRITINGS 
OF 
THE SAINTS 


Selected excerpts from 
writings and letters 
of many Saints are 
included right in your 
book! Voices of men 
like St. Patrick, St 
Ignatius, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Vincent 
de Paul, etc., may be 
silent but their 
living words carry 
on to inspire us with 
courage and fortitude 





imprimatur: 3K Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


FREE -Trial 
Coupon 


Fold, Tear Off 
and Mail Now! 


xamine the Book 10 Days FREE! 
Price Only $5.95 Complete 
Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 


The Calendar of Saints and appendix 


Imagine 
showing all feasts celebrated on any day of the 
Church year. giving valuable information about 
our best known Saints. 

Imagine nearly 600 pages of illustrated stories 
printed on Ivory-tinted paper and bound in genuine 
Artcraft which recreates a rare 15th century bind- 
ing the Symboi of All Saints inlaid in gold on 
the cover. 

Imagine 24-Karat Gold page tops .. . mag- 
nificent ‘‘church window'’' end papers showing 
great Saints in glorious full colors . . . pure silk 
ribbon marker . and many other distinctive 
features of rare beauty 

Examine LIVES OF SAINTS for 10 days FREE 
If delighted, keep it for only $5.95 complete 
payable $1 monthly. Otherwise, return it and pay 
nothing at all. Send no money! Fold, tear off and 
mail FREE-Trial Coupon today! 


John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., N.Y, 


NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
BOOK CLUBS OR 
CANVASSERS 


Dy in Canada order from McAnish & Co,, Ltd., Toronto 7, Ont 
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Cinerama Films the Pope............ “Seven Wonders of the World” 
“Americans always want to be sure,” Pope Pius remarked 

The Danger in ‘Happy’ Pills.. -Woman's Home Companion 
Anxiety sometimes serves a purpose 

Conscience and the Atom.. Thomas E. Murray 
We must reforge the broken link between them 

Fred Allen Gets Married.......... “Much Ado About Me” 
“These were days of laughter and happy times” 

We Need a New Panama Canal....Washington Post & Times Herald 
The present system of locks is vulnerable to attack 

Twelve I Like in 1957......... Picture Story 
A camera expert chooses a dozen favorite photographs 


Don Camillo Comes to Life.. _....-.---.-Daniel Behrman 
A Dutch priest fights apathy and hostility in French Catalonia 


The Negro-White Problem: the Unions....Catholic Digest Survey 
Is organized labor helping to solve the race problem? 


Up in the Ozarks... “It's a Big Country” 
A visit to America-off-the- highways 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....]. D. Conway 


The differences between Catholic and Protestant Bibles 


Dublin’s Jewish Mayor.......... ae Columbia 
Robert Briscoe cherishes both the shamesli and the Star of David 
Erin’s First Families (Map).......... 
Where they lived in Ireland 
Your Child Will Talk Like You ....Your Child’s Speech” 


Why burden baby with baby talk? 


The Trembling World of Father Lynch....................The Victorian 
An earthquake one day, a Maypole dance the next 


Why Are You Your Life 


Science knows the answer 


No Dull Moments at Conquista........... . Lem ws . Sng \ Laryknoll 


Bolivian missioner gives the shirt off his back 


California’s Used-House Lots.......................---- Harold Helfer 


House moving has become a traffic problem out west 


I Visit the ‘House of Truth’................. i IPI Report 


How Pravda publishes the official news bi communism 
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With Dad as Cook.. Today's Living 


They laughed when he said he’ d get + dinner 
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A War Against Want St. Anthony Messenger 


Vincent de Paul salvages souls with salvage 
Where Stalin’s Statue Fell....... _..Newsweek 
Christians in Russia’s satellites grow stronger under persecution 
The Search for Peter’s Tomb.. ....... The Bible as History’ 


Exploring the “underworld” of St. Peter’s 


Tots Will Drink Anything! ..... ; Ray T. Davis 


New poison-control centers save vital minutes 


Man With an Eve for Baseball nsscnceneeeftme LL. Asslich 


He has never seen the championship-winning team he coaches 


Catholic Churches in Russia... ... Thomas F. Magner 
It doesn’t take long to visit them all—there are only three 


If You Like Your Work.......... This Week 


Test yourself to see w leialon you are in the right job 





The Open Door People Are Like “ 


Flights of Fancy ;, ; 41 | In Our House 
New Words for You..........---- Hearts Are Trumps..... 
In Our Parish........... C.D. Book Club Selection 


Cover painting: ‘Final Touches for the St. Patrick’s Para 


by William E. Luberofl 


S.A 


“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 

>and merit are found—let this be 

argument of your thoughts” 
Paul in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4) 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents 
therefore, may come Eeacene source, 

| magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 

cate, of whatever language, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 
approval of the “‘entire source’’ but 
only of what is published. 











No Personal Medical 
Exam Required* 


People 
60 to 80 
canapply for 





NO MEDICAL 
EXAM REQUIRED 


You are not required to go toa doctor and 
take a medical examination, but you must be 
in good health at time your policy is issued 


Because the company does require that you 
be in good health, it reserves the right to 
verify the information you furnish on your 
Statement of Health when a claim is filed 


This should be no problem if you answer 
the questions completely. We DO care about 
your state of health, but do not require the 
medical examination as a matter of con- 
venience to you 


Tear out and mail 
this coupon today! 
No ane will call on you 


You can depend on 


Old American 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
1 West 9th Street Kansas City, Missouri 


Dept. L—379M 


now! 


Mail the coupon for full information 
on old line legal reserve insurance. 


No One Will Call On You At Any Time 


If you are under 80, you can still apply for the 
Old American Golden Eagle policy—the same 
kind of policy you would buy from an agent. 

For Old American believes that people in the 
older age groups need and deserve insurance 
coverage just as much as anyone else. 

Let us tell you how to add an extra $1000 

worth of life insurance to your present program— 
to help take care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


We Will Explain How To Put Policy 
into Effect For First 30 Days For Only $1.00 


Just mail the coupon right away, giving age. 
No obligation. NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU! 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


MAIL COUPON-SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


bee ge eis = Ree. Sse: a Be Seige 


OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., Dept. L—379M 
1 West 9th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Yes, please send me more information about 
your Golden Eagle life insurance policy—and how ! may 
put it in effect for the first 30 days for only $1.00 


| understand that no one wil! call, and | am not obligated 
in any way 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





the. Open Door 


Tue Lapy had 
a black ey It 
was the result of 
a family scrap, 
the sequel to 
which was de- 
lightfully unusu- 
al: the conversion of the parties con- 
cerned, no less. 

A wealthy industrialist and his wife 
were staying at a hotel in a world- 
renowned tourist resort in Ireland. 
Too many cocktails and a bridge party 
The next day, 
much to the annoyance of the hus- 
band, who was evidently anti-Catholic 
and antireligious, the mischievous wife 
insisted on visiting our convent, where 
“beauty spot” and 


eye. 





preceded the black eye. 


she showed off her 
made no secret of its origin. 

She came with a friend who proved 
to be a lapsed Catholic. Her husband 
sat in the car at the gate. 

Within the convent premises, peace 
loped the ladies. They 
Catholic religion, got 
and the address 
They 


and calm enve 
asked about the 
some religious books, 
of a priest in their own country. 
left, happier than they had been for 
ye% We remembered them before 
the Lord. 

Finally, a letter from the lady ar- 
rived, saying that she, her husband, 
and their four children were happier 
than they had ever been before. They 
had been received into the Church 
and had received their First Commun- 
ion that morning. Sister Mary. 


ars. 


Life magazine’s recent series of ar- 
b) 


incidents 


Manu 


[For statements of true 


paid on publication. 


which pers 


cripts submitted for th 


4 


ons were 


ticles on the religions of the world 
proved the last turning point on How- 
ard’s road to the open door of the 
Church. 

In 4th grade, Pat and Howard 
formed a friendship which has lasted 
25 years. Howard was the son of non- 
Catholics, neither of whom practiced 
any religion. Pat was the kind of Cath- 
olic who declined invitations to all-day 
Sunday to accept 
would mean missing Mass, who would 
eat his share of everytl ling < xcept the 
wieners at a Friday-night wiener roast. 

Howard married a Catholic in 1945, 
but didn’t come into the Church. Still, 
admiration for the faith practiced 
by his wife and his friend Pat 
tinued to grow. Then, some five years 
later, came Life’s series, with their 
striking comparisons. Instructions un- 
der an understanding priest soon sup- 
plemented admiration with conviction, 
and Howard came through the open 
] Dolan. 


GOOr. 


outings because 


his 


con 


Hugh F. 
Because we had space to spare in 
our freezer, our neighbor became 
Catholic. This neighbor came in one 
evening, asking us to store his turkey 
for him. In the course of small talk, | 
jokingly said, “Bob, your wife and 
children are Catholics; we need ushers 
badly at the church; how about it?” I 
almost flipped when in reply to my in- 
direct invitation to join the Church he 
replied, “O.K.”! To the great joy of 
his family and mine, he was received 
into the Church a few months later. 
Leonard F. Wartman. 
Church $25 will be 
returned.] 
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> brought into the 


is department cannot be 





Incomparable... 


An entirely new REGULAR edition 


DALLY 
MISSAL 


of the 


SAINT ANDREW 


DAILY MISSAL 


with larger type 


Reproduction of type face below is actual size ¥ 








SIZE OF BOOK 
.. V4” 
4%" x 62 


PRAYERS AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR 


N the Name of the Father,*F and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Antiphon. I will go in to the altar of God. 

® The God of my gladness and joy. 





. Larger and more legible type 
A new translation of the prayers of the 
Ordinary and for the Proper of the 
Mass 

3. New detailed instructions on the liturgy 
ot the Mass 

. The liturgy of the Mass written to 
conform with the latest decrees issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
effective January 1, 1956 





5. All commentaries on the liturgy are 


entirely new to conform with the latest 
regulations 


. All doctrinal, historical and liturgical 


notes for the Sundays, feast days and 
the lives of the Saints entirely rewritten 
and up to date 


. The new complete Holy Week cere- 


monies and all the latest universal 
Masses are in their respective places 


. The Epistles and Gospels and all psalms 


are given in the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine text including 
those passages from the Old Testa- 


ment which have thus far appeared 
in the Confraternity translation 


Now available at your 
Catholic book or religious 
articles dealer. 


Priced at $3.75 AND UP 


For further information and descriptive folder write 


The E. M. Lohmann Company 


413-415-417 Sibley Street @ Saint Paul 1, Minn. 
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By Lowell Thomas 
Condensed from 


“Seven Wonders of the World’’* 


lms the | 


) 


ope 


The crew hoped for, and got, a retake 


basilica, with 
majestic 


T. PETER’s 
Michelangelo’s 
dome, is one of the modern 

wonders of the world. But my plan 
was that our Cinerama production 
Seven Wonders of the World would 
not present this church mere 
architecture. The ceremonies of the 
Marian year were being concluded 
in a blaze of glory with a papal 
procession and a blessing by Pope 
Pius XII for a vast throng in the 
This grand 


as 


piazza of St. Peter’s. 
event could be a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the vast Cinerama screen. 

In New York I had approached 
Cardinal Spellman, asking his aid 
for the necessary permission at the 
Vatican to capture the ceremony. 
He had given us every help, had 
written to the Vatican, and had 
provided us with introductions. | 
wonder if he ever guessed just how 
much we would ask for in Rome? 

Cinerama equipment is bulky, its 
It needs 

and 


exacting. 


requirements 
installation, 


cumbersome is 
something to get in the way of or- 
derly proceedings. Moreover, we 
intended to do an exhaustive job. 


*© 1956 by Lowell Thomas, and reprinted w 
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We wouldn't just film a procession. 
In addition to the pageant in the 
open piazza, why not take Cinerama 
into the interior of St. Peter’s, 
which had never before been light- 
ed for films? For this, the camera 
would require immense lighting. 
But we wanted to get pictures of a 
papal procession inside the basilica, 
permission of Hanover House, New York City. 


$6.95. 





CINERAMA FILMS 


as well as in the piazza outside. 
Further, we wished to film the Pon- 
tiff in more intimate close-ups at 
Castelgandolfo, the papal summer 
tome. This might 
have seemed enough. But we even 
hoped to have a bit of light relief 
running through the majestic cere- 


residence outside 


monies. 

British playwright William Lips- 
comb, an old friend of mine who 
had worked with a 
was helping us, and he devised < 
little story with comedy and nat 
A child has been ill, and his par- 


Maria, are 


SO they 


Bernard 


ents, Giovanni and 


his recovery, 


thankful for \ 
want to take him to the papal Ben- 


are delayed by 
and the cere- 


But they 
misadventure, 


ediction. 
comic 
mony is over by the time they get 
there. Apparently, all they can do 
is offer a prayer at the high altar 
of the empty basilica. 

They do this, but then a prelate 
tells them that the Pope has gone 
to Castelgandolfo, where he is to 
give a special blessing. If they hur- 
ry, they may be in time for that. 
They do hurry, and nearly miss out 
But they just make it, and 
the little receives the Holy 
Father’s blessing. You might have 
thought it impossible to have Pope 
Pius in a comic film story, but that 
was the idea. 

The character of our proceedings 
was well stated by Bill Lipscomb. 
“When it was explained that the 
idea was to shoot the interior of St. 
with lights and a sound 


again. 
boy 


Peter’s 


THE POPE 7 
truck while the service was going 
on, I began to think that they were 
mad, for what they expected was 
But I delighted. 
Here were people in pursuit of the 
Holy ¢ 

“When they explained that they 
also wanted a close up of the Pope 


impossible. was 


rail. 


himself giving a blessing, | knew 
thev were indeed mad. The picture 
of His Holiness being confronted 
with a that two 


thirds of a ton, and being asked to 


camera weighed 
watch for the dickey-bird sounded 
pleasantly fantastic. 

“But it happened. While I was 
saying it couldn’t be done, the great 
event—the impossible—took place. 
The next thing I knew we had 
combed Italy for all the ‘lights’ in 
- country, installed them right in 

Peter’s, arranged for generators 
a goodness kncnwe what : else, and 
there, with a full congregation of 
about 50,000 people, was our strange 
band of lights, sound 
equipment, the first 
time in history a service in St. Pe- 


7 . . 
technicians, 
recording for 


ter’s. 

“There still remained that close- 
up of the Pope. I never thought 
they'd get that. But they did. A 
scaffold about 20 feet high 
erected at Castelgandolfo just op- 
posite the little balcony on which 
the Pope comes to give a special 
blessing. For the little crowd of 
about 100 who had come for the 
blessing, it must have been aston- 
ishing to find a platform 20 feet 
high, with a dozen sweating Ameri- 


was 
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8 THE 
can technicians led by the busiest 
cameraman in the world, Harry 
Squire. 

3ut if the crowd was astonished 
it was nothing to the amazement of 
the Pope himself. After all, he was 
coming out on his balcony to give 
a blessing as he had done a heni- 
sand times before. When he came 
out this time he found himself con- 
fronted with a monstrous camera, 
looking something like a space ship. 
It was such a shock that he even 
hesitated over the blessing. 

“Harry Squire, perfectionist as 
he is, could hardly ‘on a Pope for 
a retake! But, fortunately, the Pope 
himself is a perfectionist. He went 
back into his room and told the 
staff that he didn’t think the first 


attempt was very satisfactory; could 
And so he came out 


he do it again? 
once more and gave the blessing all 
over again—a magnificent figure, in- 
deed. 

“I had been fiddling around with 
the story of the little family trying 
to get to St. Peter’s for the blessing, 
and being delayed everywhere en 
route. Now the tale of the three lit- 
tle pilgrims could come to a happy 
ending. 

“How Maynard Miller ever per- 
suaded the Vatican authorities to 
agree to all this is his secret.’ 

Officials at the Vatican were the 
more cautious because Pope Pius 
was just recovering from a grave ill- 
ness, which had held him at death’s 
door. Later, an account was in the 
news of how, as he prayed, he had 


DIGEST 


MARCH 1957 
a vision of the Saviour. It seemed 
hardly the time to plague him with 
our Cinerama requirements. But 
Maynard, armed with the recom- 
mendation from Cardinal Spellman, 
negotiated the arrangements. 

The technical difficulties in all 
this part of our production were 
huge, particularly the lighting of 
the interior of St. Peter’s. Here is 
Maynard Miller's report: “St. Pe- 
ter’s is the largest single room in 
the world. Permission to film the 
inside of the basilica seemed next 
to impossible to obtain because the 
camera would banks of 
lights and would break all 
dent. But I was eventually success- 
ful in talking the authorities into it. 

“The filming required the use of 
about 70 huge lights and a number 
of smaller ones. As I recall, we had 
to hire something like 16 large gen 
erators to run enough power into 


require 
prece- 


the church. The generators were 
set up outside on each side of the 
basilica, and thousands of feet of 
cable were strung through the bur- 
ial vaults and along hidden _pas- 
sagewavs underneath the main part 
of St. Peter’s. 

“It was an almost impossible task 
to get enough light into the dark 
building to do the job. Then we 
had to build a series of scaffolds for 
each set of lights. To add to our 
burden, we could not work during 
religious ceremonies. 

“About 11:30 p.m. Saturday night 
we were told to leave, because the 
basilica was being closed. But we 
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were nowhere near ready in our 
lighting. So again I had to talk the 
authorities into allowing us to stay 
in the basilica. 

“On Sunday, while the devout 
were assembling, we were still hard 
at work. One Vatican official was so 
worried that his superiors would 
complain about the hammers rever- 
berating through the basilica that 
he went away for the day. He told 
me afterwards that he really be- 
lieved he’d be arrested and placed 
in the Vatican jail. But somehow, 
by working right up to an hour be- 
fore the ceremony began, we got 
enough lighting installed.” 

The pictures “of the interior of St. 
Peter’s turned out to be brilliant. 
Then, at Castelgandolfo, they were 
equally impressive, thanks to the 
insouciance of Harry Squire, a cam- 
eraman not to be thrown off by 
anything. 

The Pope gives his blessing from 
a glass- shielded balcony. This glass, 
for pictures made at close range, re- 
flected glints of light into the cam- 


era lens—as Harry Squire discovered 
while making advance preparations 


for the filming. Never at a loss for 
courage, he asked that the glass front 
be removed. The answer was No; the 
Pope was convalescing from a grave 
illness, and the glass was there to 
shield him from the autumn drafts. 
But Harry argued, and the glass 
was finally removed. 

He also noticed that at the back 
of the balcony there class 


doors which, when closed, reflected 


were 
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light that interfered with the pic- 
tures. It was the custom, when the 
Pope came out on the balcony, to 
close these doors. Harry said they 
should remain open, and that, too, 
was conceded. But he took no 
chances. Some one of the papal en- 
tourage might, out of habit, close 
the Eevee: Fe 'd have somebody up 
there to make sure it didn’t hz appen. 
He’d have two, in fact, one for each 
glass door. 

“You see,” he told me, “I got 
these two characters. Tom Conroy, 
he’s my assistant cameraman. Mike 
Mahoney is the snapper.” 

“What's a snapper?” I asked. 

“Oh, he takes care of baggage 
and rustles things around. Me, I’m 
Episcopalian. But Conroy and Ma- 
honey are Catholics. So I arrange 
for them to be up there back of the 
balcony. They met the Pope, and 
kissed his ring, and these two Irish- 
men will be grateful to me for the 
rest of their lives.” 

“So they were standing back of 
the balcony while the Pope gave 
the blessing?” I asked. 

“Standing?” Harry snorted. “How 
could I have them standing? They’d 
be in the picture. They were lying 
on the floor, holding the doors open. 
When the Pope walked out on the 
balcony, there were Conway and 
Mahoney on the floor.” 

I had to laugh at that. Harry con- 
tinued, “In the picture you see the 
Pope, close up, blessing the crowd. 
Then he goes back in, but he stops, 


‘Should I give 


as if he were saying, 





10 THE CATHOLIC 
another blessing?’ Actually he’s talk- 
ing to Conway and Mahoney on 
the floor. He speaks good English, 
and he’s asking should he do it 
over. They say Yes. I'd have killed 
them if they didn’t. So His Holi- 
ness comes out and does a repeat. 
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filming the Supreme Pontiff of the 
Church. Later I was told that the 
Pope had remarked, “Americans al- 
ways want to be sure!” He was so 
pleased about it all that he gave 
Maynard Miller silver medals for 
the camera crew. 


You'll see it in the pictures.” St. Peter’s is a wonder of the 

Leave it to an old-time camera- world. And the way it was filmed, 
man to be disconcerted by nothing, — that, too, 
not even the occasion of der. 


was something of a won- 


august 
» 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 


DeMille’s massive movie The Ten Commandments is one of the most 


Cecil B. 


costly productions in film history. Milton Berle is telling a story around Paris 


that may help to explain why. 

According to him, one of the biggest production shots in the picture, requir- 
ing 10,000 extras, was about to take place next to one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. It was a battle scene budgeted to cost roughly $50,000. Naturally, ev- 
eryone was quite anxious that it should go off without a hitch. If it didn’t, they 
would have to shoot it another day. 

As an extra precaution, DeMille had set up three cameras. One was spotted 
in the middle of the scene for close-ups, a second was mounted on a platform 
overlooking the battle, and a third was placed high on a hill commanding the 
entire countryside. 

When everything was set, DeMille fired a pistol and the action began. The 
extras all played their parts to perfection; they slew and were slain in true 
epic fashion. Finally the happy DeMille shouted, “Cut!” 
he asked the camera man on the close-up. 
he replied. “I didn’t get anything.” 

“What about you?” he asked the man on the platform. 
“I’m afraid the camera didn’t pick up 


“How was it?” 

“Too much dust,” 

DeMille frowned. 

“My motor broke,” 
anything.” 

Almost in tears, DeMille took a megaphone and shouted to the man on the 
hill, “How was it, Harry?” 

The man on the hil! smiled, waved his hand, 
ready, Mr. DeMille, any time you're ready!’ 


Art Buchwald in the N.Y. 


the man shouted. 


and shouted back, “Any time 
you re 


Herald Tribune (6 Nov. ’56). 





By Albert Deutsch 
Condensed from the 


“Woman’s Home Companion”* 





The Danger in 


‘Happy’ Pills 


Pills for gladness 
lead to madness 


F THE SALE of the new tran- 

| quilizing drugs, popularly 
known as “happy pills,” is 

any indication, the American public 
has a growing case of the jitters. An 
estimated $150 million worth of 
these drugs will be sold this year. 
The st ampede to buy tr: inquiliz- 
ers like Miltown, Equ: anil, Atarax, 
and others has alarmed doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, and public health ofhcials. 
According to them, it is time to take 
fresh look at the whole problem 
of anxiety and worry, as well as the 
pills that suppress such feelings. 
Both y and worry are im- 
portant to us. They alert us to im- 
pending dangers and spur us on to 


anxiety 


a solution of our problems. 

“It might help if somebody would 
invent a ‘worry pill’ that would 
make people worry more about real- 
life problems that cry for solution,’ 
says psychiatrist Fre derick J. Hacker, 
of Los Angeles. “Too many of us 
wish to escape from pe ‘rsonal prob- 
lems, when we should be concerned 
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Anxiety 
is often necess: ry. 


about them. 
bad; it 
Dr. Hacker isn’t trying to increas 
the number of mental patients “a 
He and his fel- 


is not alw: ays 


promoting anxiety. 
low psychiatris ts are alre: ady over- 
whelmed by the task of trying to 
help only a fraction of the esti- 
mated 10 million Americans suffer- 
ing from emotional disorders. But 
he and his colleagues are concerned 
about the current scramble for store- 
bought tranquillity. 

The fantastic pill boom reflects a 
common tendency to seek peace of 
mind through an ea Is) formula. This 
tendency is ‘evident in popul: ir read 
ing preferences. Rarely does a list 
of "best sellers fail to include at least 
one book promising to provide read- 
ers with a magic key peace of 
mind. 


1956 by the Crowell-Collier Publishing 


Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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Nearly all of us yearn, in varying 
degrees, for tranquillity. But what 
price tranquillity? ? 

Anxiety, like physical pain, can 
be an indispensable friend. Just as 
pain is a physical signal to the brain 
indicating that something is wrong 
with the body, and alerting us to 
do something about it, so does anxi- 
ety act as an emotional signal, warn- 
ing us of a threat of danger. Some 
unfortunate persons are born with- 
out capacity to feel physical pain. 
Such persons (fortunately rare cas- 
es) are at a great disadvantage. If 
they stumble against a hot stove, 


hold a hand too close to a fire, or 
strike a shin against a sharp, hard 


object, no pain response warns 
them to withdraw to safety. 

Persons so afflicted will often 
suffer smashed fingers, broken legs, 
or bad burns. In the same way, 
without anxiety, human beings may 
go unconcerne d by problems w hich 
can destroy them. 

Dr. Judd Marmor, a California 
physician, deplores our tendency to 
assume that worrying about any- 
thing is in itself a sign of neurosis 
and that “normal” “people never 
worry. “To be unworried in the face 
of a threatening situation,” he ob- 
serves, “may sometimes be a symp- 
tom of a serious mental disorder 
rather Pat a sign of mental health.” 

Dr. Marmor makes a distinction 
between worry and anxiety. Noting 
that anxiety is an emotional signal 
of impen¢ ding trouble, he sees worry 
as a “form of mental activity set off 
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by this signal.” A wife may be a 
with the loss of her husband, 
worker with loss of his job, an ihn 
lescent with failure at a school ex- 
amination. According to Dr. Mar- 
mor, anxiety says, “Do something 
about it.” Then worry starts to werk 
toward a solution. 

Psychiatrists distinguish between 
two kinds of anxiety: realistic and 
neurotic. : 

The first is an appropriate re- 
sponse to real threats in the world 
about us. The second results from 
an inner conflict that either has no 
real basis or else represents a highly 
exaggerated, inappropriate response 
to a minor problem. 

Neurotic anxiety can be either 
vague and unexpressed or it can 
show itself in morbid acts, as in the 
case of persons who feel compelled 
to wash their hands after every 
handshake for fear of catching a 
disease. It can be seen in the over- 
scrupulous person harassed by an 
unfounded feeling of guilt, or in 
the one obsessed with the notion 
that people are mocking him behind 
his back. 

Realistic anxiety increases 
awareness and mobilizes our 
fenses against a real threat. Neurotic 
anxiety blurs perception, disorgan- 
izes our inner defenses, and tends 
to inhibit rather than to stimulate 
action. 

It is the widespread failure, 
among both laymen and many 
physicians, to differentiate between 
normal, realistic anxiety and neu- 


our 
de- 
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rotic anxiety that is responsible for 
the present stampede toward tran- 
quilizing drugs. 

The American Psychiatric associ- 
ation, appalled by the nature of the 
“happy-pill” ballyhoo, recently is- 
sued a warning to the general pub- 
lic. Its statement acknowledged that 
some of the new tranquilizing drugs 
are useful in the treatment of men- 
tal patients, but it further said: 
“Psychiatrists are concerned about 
the apparently widespread use of 
the drugs by the public for the re- 
lief of common anxiety, emotional 
upsets, nervousness, and the routine 


Casual 


tensions of everyd: ry living. 


use of the drugs in this manner is 
medically uneven and constitutes 
a public danger.” 


The new drugs have indeed pro- 
duced remarkable results in the 
treatment of certain patients in men- 
tal hospitals. But the danger lies in 
the fact that the use of these drugs 
has rapidly spread from hospitals to 
the public at large. now 
being used against practically every 
ill that flesh is heir to: arthritis, 
ulcers, drug addiction, skin ailments, 
alcoholism, asthma, nausea, hiccups, 
insomnia. 

Doctors are especially concerned 
about reports that many patients, 
receiving the pills by prescription, 
are passing them out freely among 
their friends on the assumption that 
they are as safe as aspirin. They 
also are concerned by reports of the 
wholesale peddling of tranquilizers 
without prescription, in violation of 


y he y are 


Federal Food and Drug regulations. 

Such pills can have unfortunate 
physical side effects. Dr. Robert J. 
Kositchek, of Los Angeles, writing 
recently in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, told of the 
reactions of two patients who “were 
incapacitated and utterly miserable 
for a period lasting from three to 
seven days” after taking a tranquil- 
izing drug he had prescribed. 

Tranquilizers can have other side 
effects. They can deepen an existing 
mental depression. Suicide is some- 
times the aftermath of “happy-pill” 
happiness. Neurological symptoms, 
such as tremors, occur frequently; 
also stupor, a disturbed sense of bal- 
ance,. nausea, and swelling of the 
blood vessels. Liver complaints are 
not unusual. 

But undesirable physical compli- 
cations following the taking of tran- 
quilizing drugs, important though 
they are, are not nearly so danger- 
ous as the possible psychologi ical 
consequences of large-scale distribu- 
tion. Many persons ‘tsouble d by real 
problems are rushing to doctors, 
friends, and druggists to secure arti- 
ficial relief through the “magic” 
pills. 

One business executive in a Mid- 
west city, worried by an impending 
financial crisis, started to take tran- 
quilizers. His anxiety decreased, but 
so did his concern about his press- 
ing problem. The financial crisis 
ruined his business while he looked 
on with apathy. A 19-year-old girl 
on the West Coast, grief-stricken by 
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the death of her mother, was given 
tranquilizing pills by her doctor. 
She appeared at the funeral so 
cheerfully unconcerned as to shock 
her friends and relatives. It is doubt- 
ful whether such escape from nor- 
mal grief was a healthy thing for 
the girl. 

The dulling of normal anxiety, 
by chemical means or otherwise, 
can also dull incentive. What might 
not happen to our collective incen- 
tive if even more millions of our 
fellow citizens were to join in the 
rush for drug-induced tranquillity? 
What would happen ultimately to 
the nation’s will to defend itself, to 
survive in a world of chronic crisis? 

The hotly debated tranquilizing 


pills are comparativ ely new. It was 
only three years ago that two basic 


chlor- 
promazine, Sensa- 
tional reports came from one mental 
hospital after another, relating spec- 
tacular recoveries and improvements. 
Some physicians even predicted that 
our mental institutions would soon 


new drugs, reserpine and 


were introduced. 


be emptied. 

On sober reflection, however, it 
became evident that the new drugs 
could not actually cure mental ill- 
ness. All they could do was to calm 
and combative patients. 
The violent became gentle and 
many of the mechanical restraints 
of mental hospitals were made un- 
necessary. Although the drugs were 
neither miracles nor cures, they 
have brought violent patients to a 
point of improvement where many 


overactive 
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can be given successful psychiatric 
treatment. Others, quieted, are sent 
home, although their mental illness 
persists. 

Disturbed mental patients, for 
whom the tranquilizers work most 
dramatically, represent only a small 
portion of the total. Most mental 
patients are not overactive nor ag- 
gressive. On the contrary: many are 
withdrawn in their private worlds; 
they are underactive, too quiet. For 
them, the drugs have little or no 
value. 

The first reports claimed sensa- 
tionally high discharge rates result- 
new tranquilizing 
have 


ing from the 
drugs. The 
been scaled down considerably. Dr. 
Paul H. Hoch, New York State 
mental-hygiene commissioner, —be- 
lieves that the new drugs will raise 
the discharge rates in mental hospi- 
tals 5% to 7% above the pretran- 
quilizer average, which had ranged 
from 50 

“Drugs that make it possible to 
raise our discharge rates by 5% tep- 
resent a great gain for psychiatry,” 
Dr. Hoch. observes. ' ‘It is a pity that 
practically every new drug has to be 
promoted as a ‘wonder drug’ to get 
attention.” 

As yet, nobody knows just how 
tranquilizers affect the body, apart 
from quieting an overactive or emo- 
tionally tense person while leaving 
him relatively alert and able to keep 
in touch with his environment. We 
that the drugs are not 
They do not 


estimates since 


% to 70% in most institutions. 


do know 
really “happy pills.” 
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produce euphoria (a happy feel- 
ing), as Benzedrine and other mood 
lifters do. 

Many people think that the tran- 
quilizing drugs, unlike barbiturates 
and other sedatives, have the power 
of calming a person’s emotional re- 
sponses without impairing his in- 
tellectual capacities. But in a recent 
carefully controlled scientific experi- 
ment by Dr. Conan Kornetsky at 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, it was found that the men- 
tal faculties are dulled by tranquil- 
izers. 

“The tranquilizers are being pre- 
scribed for practically everything 
from falling arches to falling den 
druff,” comments Dr. Harry ... 
Solomon, president elect of the 
\merican Psychiatric association and 
director of the Boston Psychopathic 


hospital. “The scramble for these 


drugs has almost reached a stage of 


mass hysteria. It is time to call 


LATER 
New York 


YOU 


swank 


SEE 
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halt to the overenthusiasm of doc- 
tors, pharmaceutical houses, and the 
public at large. Let’s find out what 
the drugs are really good for and 
use them exclusively for those con- 
The drugs are too dangerous 
They should 


ditions. 
to fool around with. \ 
be prescribed and used with the 


utmost caution.” 

Dr. Solomon’s skeptical view of 
tranquilizers is not intended to dis- 
suade doctors from prescribing nor 
patients from taking them under 
proper conditions. His remarks rather 
are aimed at the unrestrained pub- 
licity that has catapulted the drugs 
thus lJull- 
into a 


into the best-seller class, 
ing millions of Americans 
false sense of security. 

Che eager search for tranquillity 
is understandable in this crisis- 
ridden world. But it is foolhardy, 
and can be dangerous, to expect to 
find the end of the rainbow at a 
drugstore counter. 


apartment complained to his psychiatrist 


that a live alligator was lurking outside his pe nthouse every morning. 


“Well, 


now, 


of that particular hallucination before,’ 


I must admit that in all my practice I’ve never treated a case 
’ said the doctor. 


“However, I am con- 


fident that with time and patience we can get rid of your trouble. First of all, 


we must build your confidence.” 


The patient faithfully reported for several sessicns on the couch; then missed 


an appointment. The psychiatrist rang up the patient; no answer. Alarmed, he 
went to the penthouse; no patient. He sought out the custodian. 
“Why, haven’t you heard?” asked the man. “I saw it all myself. 
the wav Mr. Jones was—the jaunty step, the cane, the flower in his buttonhole? 
Well, yesterday, as he stepped briskly out of his apartment, an alligator ate 
him.” F.B. 


You know 
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Conscience and the Atom 


Have we forgotten the equation between them? 


HRISTIANITY has always tried 
to civilize warfare. It has 
set itself against pacificism, 

the notion that war is always im- 
moral. But it has set itself even 
more strongly against barbarism, the 
notion that the use of armed force 
is not subject to any moral restraints 
whatsoever. 

Against these two extremes the 
Christian tradition asserts that war 
can be a moral action, but only if 
it is limited in its purpose and 
methods by the norms of justice. 

The Christian tradition of civil- 
ized warfare has been ruptured. 
The chief cause of the rupture has 
been the doctrine of total war 
fought to total victory, the kind of 
victory that looks to the total ruin 
of the enemy nation. This doctrine 
of totalization of war represents a 
regression toward barbarism. 

I need not trace in great detail 
the history of the rupture of the 
civilized tradition. The patriotism 
of the French Revolution gave birth 
to the idea of universal military 
conscription. Our own Civil War 
Catholic 

Wasi 
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lington, 
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foreshadowed the fatal notion that 
victory in war means unconditional 
surrender. A further step toward 
the concept of total war to total 
victory was the rejection by the bel- 
ligerent governments and peoples of 
Pope Benedict XV’s proposals, made 
on Aug. 1, 1917, for a negotiated 
peace. 

The historically decisive stride 
was taken in the 2nd World War 
by the introduction of obliteration 
bombing. One purpose of this new 
kind of air attack was to terrorize 
the enemy civil population, in par- 
ticular the industrial workers. The 


developing logic of total war showed 
itself 
ment at Casablanca 


the disastrous announce- 
1943 that 


was the 


in 
in 
unconditional surrender 
war aim of the Allied powers. The 
immoral decision that the civilian 
population has no claim to immun- 
ity from destruction in war was 
ratified by the unfortunate Ameri- 
can decision to drop atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Since the 2nd World War the 
technical possibilities for oblitera- 
International Peace, Trinity college, 

Nov. 10, 1956. 
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tion bombing have become unlim- 
ited. The U.S. discovered the se- 
cret of the hydrogen bomb. Later, 
the Soviet Lfnion: came upon the 
same secret. The significance of this 
achievement cannot be exaggerated. 
Now the barbaric doctrine that 
“everybody may be killed in war” 
is assured of its success. Now every- 
body can be killed in war. 

Throughout this whole historical 
development no one has ever argued 
that war ought to be made total, as 
a matter of reason and right. War 
simply became more and more total, 
as a matter of fact and possibility. 
The immoral impulses of exaggerat- 
ed nationalism began the develop- 
ment. Modern technology completed 
if. 


This is the historic juncture at 
which we now stand. If limitations 
are to be imposed on warfare today, 
they can be imposed only by the 


free decisions of men. No other 
source of limitation exists. 

Two paths - open. In his en- 
cvclical of Nov. 2, 1956, Pope Pius 
XII called one “the road of justice,” 
and the other “the steep slope of 
violence.” The steep slope of vio- 
lence leads toward the totality of 
ruin implicit in today’s technologi- 
cally certain fact: “Everybody can 
now be killed in war.” 

Man can choose to shake off the 
hold which this mad logic has fas- 
tened upon his mind. He can re- 
turn to the road of justice, to the 
civilized tradition of limited war- 
fare. He can recognize that the en- 
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terprise of war is inherently subject 
to certain limitations in its purposes 
and methods; that these limitations 
find their original source and their 
final authority in the moral order; 
that this order is sanctioned by God; 
that its precepts are therefore abso- 
lute in their command over all hu- 
man action, including war. 

Only the principle of justice can 
draw the line between civilized 
warfare and sheer massacre, between 
legitimate defense of the basic order 
in human life and the barbaric de- 
struction of all order. Unless this 
line is drawn, there can be no solid 
foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will be easy to 
draw the line at which the civilian 
claim to immunity from violence in 
war asserts itself in the face of the 
counsels of military expediency. But 
I do say that this civilian claim is 
made in the inviolable name of jus- 
tice, and that all military operations 
must respect it. All expediencies 
cede in the face of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that 
it will be easy to reverse a century- 
old regression, and to reaffirm the 
Christian tradition. But I do main- 
tain that this task is not impossible. 
It is always within the power of 
man to abandon false ideas and to 
dismantle the institutions built up- 
on them. He can therefore do away 
with the idea and institution of to- 
tal war, if only he decides firmly 
enough that he wants to do so, and 
that in the nuclear age he must do 
SO. 
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He has already been powerfully 
helped to this decision by the facts 
themselves. On the practical level, 
the bankruptcy of any policy of to- 
tal war is today amply evident. A 
total nuclear war, fought to a total 
could only mean total woe. 
“woe to the van- 


victory ’ 


It would mean 


quished” in a sense far beyond the 


savage meaning of that cry. And it 
would mean woe to the victor, when 
he found himself in a world of 
ruins, amid a humanity which 
would bear the seeds of death in its 
very bones. 

For us, however, the rejection of 
total war must be solidly 
based. Our appeal must be to the 
high principles of justice that lie at 
the heart of the Western tradition 
of civilized warfare. Human reason 
has never refuted these high prin- 
ciples; the will of man has simply 
abandoned them. 

The reason and moral conscience 
of America, too, have been obscured 
by the dark fires of wartime pas- 
sion. Upon us, too, as upon other 
nations, there rests a responsibility 
for the rupture of the tradition of 
civilized warfare. And there rests 
upon us a responsibility for repair- 


more 


ing the breach. 

The principles of the tradition 
are still with us. The problem is to 
translate them into practical con- 
our mili- 
and 2. a 


clusions in two areas: 1. 
tary policy in general, 
weapons program that will support 
Here is the 


our military policies. 


way I see the problem. 
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The present goal of all U.S. pol- 
icies is to force the conflict with 
communism out of the field of 
armed violence into the areas of 
diplomacy, politics, and economics. 
These areas are highly competitive; 
but competition in them does not 
mean bloodshed. They are the chos- 
en areas in which we undertake to 
cause of justice for all 
men. Moreover, we must be con- 
tinually mindful that the conflict 
with communism is basically spir- 
itual; therefore, our victory will not 
be won without 
sword of the spirit, which is the 


urge the 


recourse to the 


word of God. 

The primary contribu- 
tion toward this gener ral American 
goal must be the maintenance of 
the capacity to deter all unjust ag- 
eression, even of a limited kind. 
Our principal enemy will be re- 
strained from the use of force only 
if we him that it will 
prov e too costly to him. 

This policy of deterrence 
fail. Military aggression of one kind 
or another may aceful 
methods of rectifying the injustice 
thus committed may likewise fail. 
We shall then be forced into war. 
This possibility must be faced now. 
The problem is to determine in ad- 
vance the military policies that will 
be consistent with the tradition of 
civilized warfare. 

At one extreme, justice requires 
that we reject the concept of total 
nuclear warfare. At the other ex- 
treme, our tradition of civilized 


military 


convince 
mav 


occur. Pe 
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warfare does not require that we 
succumb to the deception involved 
in the Soviet proposal that all use 
of nuclear weapons be outlawed. 
This propaganda aims to make the 
world believe that any use of nu- 
clear weapons inevitably means the 
totalization of the conflict. This is 
not true. A nuclear war can still be 
a limited war. To believe otherwise 
is to deny that man is a rational be- 
ing capable of controlling his own 
actions. 


Furthermore, in the present situ- 


ation of international lawlessness, a 
total 
maments by the U.S. would mean 
the betrayal of our moral tradition, 
which requires that we should not 


renouncement of nuclear ar- 


abandon the cause of justice nor 
leave ourselves unprepared to de- 
fend it effectively. 

Between these two extremes we 
must find the road of justice. It 
leads to a firmly defined but flexible 
military policy that will recognize 
two principles in the use of nuclear 
arms: 1. the military principle of 
necessity or usefulness, and 2. the 
higher moral principle of justice in 
the use of force. 

This brings me to the practical 
question of developing a nuclear- 
weapons which will be 
consistent with the foregoing gen- 
eral military policies. 

Our military policies must control 
our weapons program. The fatal er- 
ror that we are in danger of making 
is that of allowing weapons to dic- 
tate policy. The danger is really 


pr s9TAM 
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twofold: 1. lest we allow weapons 
technology to control the weapons 
program; 2. lest we allow the stock- 
piled results of the weapons _pro- 
gram to control military policies 
with regard to the use of the stock- 
pile. ‘To succumb to these related 
dangers would be to turn U.S. pol- 
icy upside down. 

Early in 1956, I outlined a nu- 
clear-weapons program that would 
avert these dangers and give to mor- 
al principles and military policies 
their proper primacy over weapons. 
I gave the title “Rational Nuclear 
Armament” to the program. There 
were three proposals. 

The first concerned the size of 
thermonuclear Three con- 
siderations led me to my position. I 


bombs. 


stated the first in a speech given on 
Nov. 17, 1955. I said that the H- 
bomb “taught us, not only that we 
had a new weapon, but that we 
had a different kind of weapon. 
The thermonuclear bomb 
the threshold into a separate cate- 


crosses 


gory of power.” 

The second consideration is the 
fact that it is possible to enlarge in- 
definitely the destructiveness of the 
hydrogen bomb. I referred to this 
fact in a statement before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on disarmament 
on April 12, 1956: “We know that 
there is no upper limit to the size 
of bombs that can be made.” 

The third consideration I sug- 
gested in the November, 1955, 
speech. “There is a limit to the 
number of large thermonuclear ex- 
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plosions that the human race can 
withstand without harmful bodily 
effects.” 

A conclusion follows from these 
considerations. We ourselves must 
make a responsible decision with 
regard to the size of H-bombs that 
we undertake to manufacture. This 
decision is not just technological 
and military, but moral. It must be 
controlled by the moral principle 
of justice as well as by the military 
principle of usefulness. I proposed 
that we make this imperative deci- 
sion, setting an upper limit on the 
size of H-bombs to be placed 
stockpile. 

The weapons we have on hand 
Indeed, they may 
prove to be too large. Once we 
make regarding size 
we can be free to give attention to 
the problem of improving the de- 
liverability and consequently the 
military usefulness of weapons up 
to this limit. In addition, we should 
set a limit to the number, as well as 
size, of the large weapons that we 
There are only a limit- 
militarily and 
which the 


are large enough. 


this decision 


accumulate. 
ed number of uses, 
morally justifiable, to 
large bombs might be put. 

My second proposal was that we 
concentrate increasingly on the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons in 
the lower order of destructiveness, 
and that we equip ourselves with a 
wide range of weapons in this or- 
der. The purpose of this policy is 
to strengthen our capabilities for 
waging all the kinds of limited war- 
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fare into which we may possibly be 
forced. 

Thirdly, I came to the question 
of tests. Recently there has been 
much debate concerning the haz- 
ards to health involved in continued 
testing of large nuclear weapons. 
This is an area in which great 
uncertainty exists. My proposals, 
however, are not based on these 
considerations. They follow from 
the two major policy decisions I 
have recommended. 

My proposals are these. 1. No 
tests to be held of weapons the 
magnitude of which would exceed 
the upper limit which we must set 
to the size of our nuclear weapons. 

That we accelerate testing of a 
wide range of weapons in the lower 
order of nuclear force. The reason 
is that our objectives should be a 
balanced stockpile, suited to every 
strategic and tactical need, but con- 
fined within the bounds set by jus- 
tice. Hie 

My proposals for a rational weap- 
ons program have to be considered 
as a unit, consistent in themselves 
and with their premises. This is 
particularly true of the proposal with 
regard to tests. This proposal can- 
not be called substantially similar 
to any of the proposals that were 
made in the course of the election 
campaign. 

The program that I propose is de- 
signed to carry us through the crit- 
ical era of uncertain duration which 
confronts us. The crisis concerns, 
at bottom, the nature of man. But 
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by the same token, it concerns the 
nature of war as a human action. 
The danger in the crisis is that of 
committing ourselves to the steep 
violence that ends in the abyss. But 
let us not overlook the opportunity 
which the crisis likewise presents: 
the historic opportunity to under- 
take the restoration of the tradition 
of civilized warfare. 

I reject the reckless of 
thought which would identify our 
national security with accumulation 
of the most destructive and cheap- 
est possible nuclear arsenal. This 
kind of armament, heavily over- 
weighted on the side of megaton 
bombs, would make neither military 
nor moral sense. It would not 
strengthen our military position in 
the face of threats from the Soviet 
Union or other sources. Still less 
would it buttress our moral stand- 
ing in the eyes of the international 
community. On the contrary, it 
would endanger both. And it would, 
undermine our se- 


line 


in consequence, 
curity. 

This brings me to what I call 
“the forgotten equation.” I mean the 
equation between morality and se 
curity. This equation is inherent in 
the Western tradition. The first se- 
curity that a civilized nation must 
protect is the security of its own 
moral life. A nation is secure in 
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proportion to its fidelity to the mor- 
al norms that form the spiritual 
substance of the national life. 

The security which America 
seeks cannot be simply physical. It 
must also mean the protection of 
the spiritual identity of the U.S. as 
a member of the family of civilized 
nations. If America were to lose its 
own soul by sins of unjust violence, 
it matters little what else it might 
gain. 

The tragedy is that in our day 
this equation between security and 
morality has been forgotten. We 
have come to believe that security 
means only one thing: massive pow- 

And we have forgotten that es 
ri of power, when used i 
violation of the canons of atin 
will undermine the basic moral se- 
curity of the whole edifice of civiliza- 
tion, which they should undertake 
to protect. 

The reforging of the broken link 
between morality and security is an 
important element in restoration of 
the tradition of civilized warfare. 
We are summoned to this task of 
restoration by the stringent demand 
of a moral obligation. Tt is a duty 
that we owe to ‘oursely es as a civil- 
ized nation. It is further a duty that 
we owe to almighty God, whose 
precepts guided ‘the formation of 
our commonwealth. 


& 


By the time a man gets around to watching his weight 
he doesn’t have much trouble seeing it. Hal Chadwick. 








By Fred Allen 
Condensed from “Much Ado About Me”* 


Fred A\llen Cots Married 


The pastor of St. Malachy’s thought 


that Mary was a grand old name 


GOT MARRIED in 1927. My 
courtship had begun while 
I was playing in The Pass- 
ing Show of 1922. During its road 
tour, the show stayed six months at 
the Apollo theater in Chicago. Dur- 
ing that time I became very friend- 
ly with Walter Batchelor, assistant 
manager of the show, and his tal- 
ented wife, Ethel Shutta, who sang 
two of the show’s production songs 
and worked in comedy sketches. 
Walter was a fine cook: he had 
the heart of a chef, and the body of 


a man who could keep a chef busy. 
When notices indicated that the 
show would have a long run, many 


of the married couples moved into 
furnished apartments, where they 
could enjoy a change from hotel 
life. Ethel and Walter rented an 
apartment, and Walter’s stove be- 
came a magic cabinet. I was fre- 
quently invited to dinner. 

Ethel had an attractive friend, 
one of the girls in the show, who 
often came to dinner, too. The girl’s 
name was Portland Hoffa. 

Ethel, Walter, Portland, and I 


1956 by Portland Hoffa Allen (pseudonym 
permission of Little, Brown & Co., 34 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St. 

22 


*@ 


with 


Beacon St., 


became a foursome. The girls did 
the marketing, Walter the cooking. 
When there were no matinees, we 
spent the days at the beach. On 
rainy days we went to the movies 
and later visited one of the excel- 
lent restaurants in the Loop, or one 
of the tea shops on the North Side. 
These were days of laughter and 
happy times. 

In October, The Passing Show 
left Chicago. The apartment life, 
the home-cooked meals, and the 


reprinted 
Atlantic 


Portland Sullivan), and 
Boston 6, Mass., and the 
Boston 16, Mass. 380 pp. $5. 


for Mary 
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happy times became memories as 
the four of us returned to the split 
weeks and the one-night stands; to 
the ancient theaters and opera 
houses; to the towns that all began 
to look alike. The dirty trains, drafty 
sleepers, rickety hotels, and greasy 
restaurants fused into a nightmare. 
I always seemed to be running to a 
train, hotel, restaurant, theater. I 
rarely knew what day it was or 
what town I was in. 

A couple of years later, in New 
York, Ethel, Portland, Walter, and 
I renewed old acquaintance. Ethel 
was playing in Louis the Four- 
teenth; Portland was in a small mu- 
sical, Tell Me More; Walter was a 
film salesman for Universal Pic- 
tures. Walter and I became stage- 
door Johnnies, the girls 
after their shows every night to 
take them out for a snack. Every 
time the four of us got together we 
had more laughs than Barnum and 
Bailey had on the day they pooled 
their hyenas. 

Portland and I were going to- 
gether now. I think Ethel’s ambi- 
tion was to see me hooked. But, as 
an actor who had obligations at 
home and an indefinite future, I 
wasn’t inviting anyone to jump into 
that future without a lift from a 
springboard of security. I had seen 
enough insecurity at home. Most of 
my people not only lived from hand 
to mouth, operating with short arms; 
they also had to go through their 
years paying 10¢ ‘and 15¢ weekly 
on insurance policies. The insur- 


meetin g 


ance policy Was a guarantee that, 
no matter how many necessities a 
person had to forego all through 
life, death was something to which 
he could look forward. It was the 
only luxury he had ever known 
that he could afford. 

It seemed to me that when a 
male invited a female to share his 
nest, the nest should contain a 
good-sized egg. To acquire an egg 
for my then nonexistent nest, | 
really had to work. 

So it wasn’t until 1927 that we 
were married. In April of that year, 
I came back to New York after a 
vaudeville tour. I found that all 
winter Portland had been taking in- 
structions to become a Catholic. 
Portland’s father was Jewish, her 
mother Presbyterian. Friends of ours 
from Boston, Benny Drohan and his 
wife, Marty, lived at the same hotel 
on 47th St. where Portland stayed. 
Many Sundays, when the Drohans 
and I went to St. Malachy’s church 
(the “actors’ chapel”), Portland 
joined us at Mass. Shortly after I 
had left New York on that last 
tour, Portland divulged her reli- 
gious intentions to Mrs. Drohan. 
Marty took her to meet Father 
Leonard. 

Father 


a twinkly little 
man, was pastor of St. Malachy’s, 


Leonard, 


on W. 49th St., in the theatrical 
section. Many vaudeville actors at- 
tended his church, and as Father 
Leonard got to know them he be- 
gan to understand their special 
problems. He had started the actors’ 
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Masses at 12:15 p.m. and 12:30 
p.M. to enable actors to get some 
much-needed sleep on Sundays. 

Father Leonard became a great 
influence in the theatrical profes- 
sion. He counseled, consoled, and 
encouraged entertainers. 

He had vaudeville singers and in- 
strumentalists furnish music at 
Mass. And he delivered his sermons 
in the jargon of the theater. He told 
hilarious stories from the pulpit. 
Many a non-Catholic, passing St. 
Malachy’s on Sunday and hearing 
the congregation screaming with 
laughter, would look again to make 
sure that the building was a church. 

Father Leonard told me that one 
day he had been summoned to the 
Astor hotel. He found there an ac- 
tor who thought he was going to 
die. The actor had abandoned his 
religion, but now he wanted to re- 
turn to the Church. To impress 
Father Leonard with his good in- 
tentions, he thrust his Masonic card 
and a pint of whisky into the 
priest’s hands. 

After completing his spiritual 
mission, Father Leonard started 
back to the rectory. As he stepped 
off the curb to cross 49th St., a 
truck swerved around the corner 
and missed hitting him by the pro- 
verbial hair. 

“If the truck had hit me,” Fath- 
er Leonard told me, with a smile, 
“I could just see the headlines in 
the tabloids: ‘Priest found in gutter 
with Masonic card and whisky in 
pockets!’ ” 


By the time I overtook the events 
that had occurred during my ab- 
sence, Portland had been confirmed 
and had received her First Com- 
munion. The following Sunday, 
Father Leonard stopped me as I 
came out of church. He told me 
what a wonderful girl Portland was, 
and said that at her Confirmation 
he had given her his favorite name, 
Mary. 

The next thing I knew I had 
bought the ring, and Father Leon- 
ard was marrying Mary Portland 
and me at St. Malachy’s. The 
bridesmaid was Kate Starner, a 
chorus-girl friend of Portland’s, and 
the best man was Charlie Lane, a 
vaudevillian friend of mine from 
Boston. Charlie had sore feet, and 
wore white socks with his blue suit. 
The wedding wasn’t one of the so- 
cial events of the year. 

We rented a cottage at Onset, on 
Cape Cod. Portland broke the culi- 
nary barrier and used my stomach 
as a laboratory for her oven experi- 
ments. During that summer, I wrote 
a vaudeville act for Portland and 
me. It was the practice in vaude- 
ville: when an actor married, he 
moved over and made room in the 
act for his wife. An acrobat’s wife 
tossed him his handkerchief; a ma- 
gician’s wife passed him his rabbits; 
a musician’s wife handed him his 
trombone; and the monologist’s wife 
helped him with a few jokes. 

With a vaudeville act Portland 
and I could be together, even if, 
for a time, we couldn’t find work. 








By Warren Unna 
Condensed from the 
Washington “Post & Times Herald’’* 


We Need a New Panama Canal 


The present one is vulnerable to attack and too 


old-fashioned to take the biggest modern ships 


HE SUEZ CRISIS is focusing 
attention on the perils to 
our own “big ditch,” the 
Panama canal. A report by the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors congress 
points out that a single attack with 
nuclear weapons could knock the 
canal out for as long as four years. 
This startling fact, coupled with 
recent demands by the Panamanian 
government for greater concessions 
from the U.S., warrants taking a 
second look at the whole Panama 
canal problem. The rivers and har- 
bors group recommends that the 
present system of locks be done 
away with in favor of a sea-level 
ditch all the way from the Pacific 
to the Caribbean. 
The idea for the 51-mile-long 


Panama canal, which links the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans at the mid- 
point of the Americas, really began 
with Christopher Columbus. He 
was searching for the “secret of the 
strait” which would lead him to the 
riches of Asia. 

It was Balboa who first crossed 
the isthmus, or narrow neck of Pan- 
ama, in 1513. In so doing, he dis- 
covered the Pacific. A few years lat- 
er, Alvaro Ceron, one of Cortes’ 
lieutenants, actually proposed con- 
struction of a canal, through either 
what is now Panama, or near-by 
Nicaragua. Three centuries later, 
Spain laid plans to build one, but 
never got around to it. 

The U.S. began getting interest- 
ed in a canal at the time of the Cal- 


and reprinted with permission. 
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ifornia gold rush, in the late 1840's. 
But this country wasn’t able to gain 
unrestricted canal rights in the area 
until half a century later. 
Meanwhile, Ferdinand de 
seps, father of the Suez canal, tried 
build a sea-level Panama canal 
over the present route. The French 
company which he headed ran into 
and finally abandoned 


Les- 


difficulties 
work. 

Eventually the U.S. 
the French interests and concluded 
a treaty with the Republic of Pan 
ama giving us rights in pe rpetuity 
to a special “Canal Zone.” We be- 
gan digging the big ditch in 1904, 
and opened its locks to world ship- 
ping ten years later. The end of 
1956 witnessed the one-billionth ton 
of cargo to pass through the canal 
in its 42 years of operation. 

The U.S. looks upon the canal, 
the 648-square-mile Canal Zone, the 
Panama railroad, and the three-ship 
fleet of the Panama line as a $969.4 
million investment. Ships of all 
countries, even American warships, 
are charged to go through the locks. 
The average cargo ship pays a 
$5,000 toll. Last year, the Republic 
of Panama was paid $1,930,000 as 
its share of the tolls. The Panama 
Canal Co. itself had an extraordi- 
narily good year, netting $4 million 
for the U.S. government. 

Panamanian repercussions to the 
Suez crisis began last August when 
Raphael Villarino, Panama’s min- 
ister to Egypt, insisting that the 
Panama and Suez “situations are 


bought out 
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analogous,” expressed his country’s 
disappointment in not being invited 
to the 22-nation London conference 
on Suez. A few days later, Pana- 
manian Foreign Minister Alberto 
Boyd declared that his country had 
never surrendered ultimate sover- 
eignty over the Panama Canal Zone. 


the U.S. to 


the gross 


?P anama would like 
pay her a percentage of 
revenue of the canal, rather than a 
fixed amount. Panama also has hint- 
ed that she would like the monopo- 
ly for selling supplies in the Canal 
Zone. Panama would also like to 
have a deep-water port. The only 
two such harbors, Balboa on the 
Pacific and Cristobal on the Carib- 
bean, lie within the U.S. Canal 
Zone. 

Basically, the Panama 
with its six sets of locks, is a means 
of lifting ships 85 feet up from the 
two oceans to the mountain lakes in 


canal, 


between. 

The locks are only 110 feet wide. 
This means that the canal is inac 
cessible to the newer and larger U.S. 
aircraft carriers, such superliners as 
the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary, several South American ore 
carriers, and some of the new super- 
tankers. 

A ship entering the canal from 
the Caribbean side first is lifted 
through the three sets of Gatun 
locks, sails easily through huge, 
man-made Gatun lake, slows dow n 
while squeezing through the earth- 
banked, ditch-like Gaillard cut, and 
then is eased by the Pedro Miguel 
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and Miraflores locks down into the 
Pacific. 

A sea-level canal was first pro- 
posed by an international board of 
consulting engineers when the pres- 
ent canal was in the planning stage 
at the turn of the century. But 
President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Congress overruled the recommen- 
dation in favor of the locks system. 
The sea-level proposal, again recom- 
mended by the canal governor in 
1947, and now by the National 
Rivers and Harbors congress, would 
do away with these locks. 

The rivers and harbors group says 
that an atomic bomb could not only 
knock out the enormously compli- 
cated locks, but breach Gatun dam 
and turn Gatun lake into a muddy 
bottom. The group estimates that it 
might take up to four years to re- 


pair such damage. 
A sea-level canal, 


on the other 
hand, would depend neither on 
locks nor on an artificial lake. The 
mountain channel would be deep- 
ened, both ends would be open to 
the sea, and the water would find 
its natural level. 

The National Rivers and Harbors 
congress admits that an atomic at- 
tack on a sea-level canal might blast 
earth and rock into the channel and 
damage or sink some of the ships in 
transit. But the group thinks that 
such obstructions could be cleared 
away within a few weeks. 


Nowadays, when you make money, 
an accountant to explain how you did it. 





The rivers and harbors group does 
not claim that a_ sea-level canal 
would bring easier navigation. It 
readily admits that the crosscurrents 
between the two oceans would be 
tricky. 

The rivers and harbors group es- 
timates that a sea-level canal would 
take ten years to build and cost 
$4.9 billion, about five times the 
present canal investment. One way 
to save the American taxpayer part 
of this huge expense would be to 
internationalize the canal. Such a 
move could make the canal more 
secure from attack, since an enemy 
who had no qualms about dropping 
a nuclear bomb on American terri- 
tory might think twice if it were 
UN property. 

The ULS., would lose 
its present revenue just as its long- 
term investment in the canal is be- 
ginning to pay off. But the U.S. 
has never looked upon the canal 
primarily as a money-maker and is 
well satisfied if its annual oper ration 
breaks even. 

The Panama Canal Co. recently 
began its first major plant replace- 
ment since the canal was completed. 
But the work merely involves mod- 
ernizing existing mé achinery. Canal 
ofhiciz Is once thought that the num- 
ber of ships passing through the 
canal would reach a saturation point 
by 1970. Now they are confident it 
will take considerably longer. 


of course, 


vou have to hire 
S.L.M. 


























“Pope Pius,” by Max Scheler. As the Pope is carried in audience, he extends 
his arms as if to embrace all men. Scheler snaps his shutter at the right 
moment. This picture retains its reverence, yet adds a warm and human touch. 











By Tom Maloney 
Editor, U. S. Camera Annual 





Twelve I Like in 1957 


N EDITOR has to like almost all the pictures he uses. So selecting 
12 out of 212 is a task—and not a very agreeable one. For say 
what he will, someone is going to be offended because his or her 
picture wasn’t in the chosen dozen 
It’s obvious that a selection from an international annual of the 
the year’s best pictures would hardly be the same for any two maga- 
zine audiences. Each publication has its own specialized reé sdexs. 
We hope, and rather think, that the readers of THe CatrHoric Dr 
GEST will like our selection for them. 


“Youth, ” by Robert Doisneau. Says the photographer, one of Paris’ 
best, “No different from the youth of any other country, these teen- 
agers from Paris wanted to attract attention at any cost. So they 
painted this old car in black and yellow squares and set stuffed 
birds on the windshield. The driver is Corbassiere, a young archi- 


tect well known for his fantasy.” 





In this particular selection, I have eliminated a number of pictures 
that I would certainly have chosen if the page size of THe CaTHoxic 
Dicesr were larger. U.S. Camera Annual has a wonderful picture 
of a crowd in the Piazza della Signoria in Florence, but it is just too 
crowded for a small page. So is a superb aerial shot of wild geese in 
flight by Margaret Bourke-White. 

Brassai is one of France's and the world’s greatest photographers. 
But his Nun Carrying Bread, while a fine picture, is not one of his 
greatest. However, it still belongs in this selection. The Pope Pius 
would be in any selection | would make for any publication. 


“Irish Hands,” by Dorothea Lange. These hands, part of a 


portfolio done in Ireland for “Life” magazine, tell a life tale as 
surely as any of Dorothea Lange's famous faces. She has taken 
some of the finest pictures of common people. Hands are hard 
to photograph—these would have been hard for her to see and 
not photograph. 





“Air Brakes,” by Carlton Gould, 
is the kind of picture everyone 
smiles at, everyone wishes he had 
taken. Actually, the pelican 


comes in at a speed that isn’t so 


hard to catch in stop action. The 
humor of the photo struck me 
right down to the arches of my 


feet. 


“Ponies,” by Kosti Ruohomaa. 

Baby Shetland ponies look like 
: i 

powder puffs, turn dappled, 

grow to 42 inches, live to 22 

years. A likeable bit of posing 

and horseplay. 





“Soil Fumigation,” by Herman Wall. This is an unusual pic- 
ture. An infinity of soil seems to be awaiting disinfectant, disc, 
harrow, and driver. The slim black stack is the only note of 
color in a symphony of gray. A satisfying composition. 
































“Snowlandscape,” by Pal-Nils Nilsson. This etched-ice terrain makes a 

beautiful picture, but hardly a skier’s delight. This is one of the most > 
F ° ~ ~ a ” 

popular of all the photos in “U.S. Camera Annual. 
































“Melons for Sale,” by Scheler. Another of Scheler’s pictures 
that find his picture participants completely unaware of or 
unconcerned about his presence. 











“Pinny’s Easter Bonnet,” by Morris Jaffe. Angelic little girls must be included 
in an annual. So Pinny...is...Pinny. 

lun with Bread,” by Brassai. It would be hard to capture a more truly 
French picture. 


“Sardinian Matriarch,” by Sheldon Machlin. Taken in Orgosolo, Sardinia. All 


the powers, promises, pleasantries of grandmotherhood pervade face and figure. 


“Leaping Hepburn,” by Philippe Halsman, famed “Life” cover photographer. 
Audrey is usually photographed as shy, languid. Halsman shoots her in a 
hoydenish pose—and another Hepburn emerges. 








Don Camillo 


Comes to Life 


Dutch priest in the Pyrenees 


finds a communist 
Simon of Cyrene 


N A BLEAK mountain district 
of southern France, where 
winds how! down from the 
Pyrenees over villages dying on bare 
hills, the little world of Don Camillo 
is coming true. In the barren Aspres 
hills of French Catalonia, just as in 
the Italian village created by Gio- 
vanni Guareschi, a lone priest has 
won the respect of men who, out of 
habit and despair, have voted com- 
munist all their adult lives. 
The Don Camillo of Guareschi’s 


stories had lungs of brass and fists 


By Daniel Behrman 


of steel to remind local-communists 
that he was not a man to be treated 
lightly. But Father Jean Sommen, 
a ‘frail 43-year-old Dutchman whose 
120 pounds barely anchor him in a 
mountain wind, started out with 
only a great deal of courage, faith, 
and stubbornness. 

When he first took over his 
parish of a dozen villages and 17 
churches in 1948, a local communist 
paper, the Catalan Worker, smugly 
wrote: “Comrade mountaineers, the 
clergy has left you alone because it 
has realized how your minds have 
changed. Now, as a final insult, 
they have brought a foreigner into 
your midst, but you need only hold 
out. He will not last six months.” 

Jean Sommen had first seen the 
Aspres hills in 1940, as a young 
seminarian. He and his family had 
fled from their native Breda in the 
Netherlands when the nazis struck 
into western Europe. He made the 
trip from Holland almost to the 
Spanish border by bicycle. Later, 
he returned to his studies at the 
Hoeven seminary in Holland. But 
his memories of the Aspres con- 
tinued to haunt him. 

The Aspres hills are a thin layer 
of poverty sandwiched between the 
rich plain of French Catalonia near 
the Spanish border and the green 
pastures of the Pyrenees. Rain falls 
on the plain below and on the 
mountains above, but seldom on the 
treeless slopes of the Aspres. Farm- 
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ers scratch their living from steep 
plots carved up into pitifully small 
parcels. 

The life is harsh. Population of 
the 12 villages in Father Sommen’s 


parish is only 1,700, half what it 
was in prewar days. WI hen children 
grow up, they usually migrate to 


As for the men who stay 
30% of them used to 


the plain. 
behind, nearly 8 
vote communist in local elections. 
Communism was the most flourish- 
ing crop produced by the meager 
Aspres soil. 

In 1947, Father Sommen 
ordained at Perpignan, capital of 
the Pyrenees-Orientales department. 
He immediately asked to be sent to 
the Aspres. The Bishop of Perpignan 
agreed reluctantly. There had not 
been a priest in the parish for near- 
ly 50 years. 

Father Sommen decided to live 
in the rectory in the village of Boule 
d’Amont, despite the fact that it 
had been serving as a shed for as 
long as could remember. 
He said his first Mass in the area 
at the near-by village of Oms. 
The congregation consisted of two 


was 


anyone 


women. 
The men gathered in the square, 


waiting silently near the priest's 
motorcycle. W hen Father Sommen 
came out, he found both tires 
punctured. Neither the men nor 


the priest said a word. Father Som- 
men repaired his tires, surrounded 
by scowling spectators, and rode 
away. 


Today, when he finishes a serv- 
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ice, he always finds vegetables, rab- 
bits, sausages or grapes waiting for 
him on the seat of his baby Renault 
automobile. He never has to buy 
cigarettes; someone has always plac- 
ed a package of strong Gauloises 
in the sacristy of the church where 
he is officiating. Eight years ago, 
no man in the Aspres dared to 
shake his hand. Today, no man 
there would dare refuse to shake 
his hand. 

Behind of climate 
lie eight years of unbelievable per- 
sistence and hard work. Father Som- 
men has lost 35 pounds from an 
already slender frame. 

His guiding principle has been: 
“If you are to be respected as a 
priest, you must first be respected 
as a man.” He had tto live this 
principle to the hilt when, in 1950, 
he decided to move to La Trinité, 
a 10th-century Romanesque chapel 
on a lonely road. The chapel was 
famous for its 12th- -century Byzan- 
tine wooden crucifix, a work of 
marvelous simplicity and _ strength. 
But the place was deserted. Goats 
inhabited the rectory. 

Father Sommen’s only neighbors 
were a road worker and his wife. 
He had no water in his house. 
During the Mediterranean summer, 
when the one spring in the village 
ran dry, the road worker’s wife 
would receive three gallons of water 
a day from the local mailman when 
he came by in his truck. 

The Trinity chapel was part of 


Prunet-et- Belpuig, a village of 60 


th 1S change 
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inhabitants scattered over near-by 
hills. The mayor was a communist, 
and the mayor's brother was chair- 
man of the communist cell of the 
Aspres. Neither of them greeted the 
Dutch priest very warmly, but they 
weren't really worried about his 
coming. They that without 
water he couldn’t last long. 

Father Sommen quietly cleaned 
Then he sought out 
water “healer ce 


knew 


up his house. 
the local diviner, or 
who got out his divining rod and 
went to work. At a spot a he -w yards 
behind the chapel, the forked ‘stick 
suddenly bent, and there the priest 
began to dig his well. Each day the 
villagers grinned when the little 


priest disappeared with his shovel 


into the deepening hole. 

The grins disappeared with the 
news that he had struck clay at 18 
feet. Water near! The 
mayor called an emergency meet- 
There was a 
grave possibility, he told them 
grimly, that Prunet et Belpuig 
might eventually have to depend 
on a priest for its water supply. 

The council sprang into action: 
it voted $1,500 to dig a competing 
well. The municipal diggers soon 
struck a spring! Poor Father Som- 
’s well proved to be just a dry 


might be 


ing of the council. 


men 
hole. 

But the priest had won, anyway. 
As the 6lst resident of Prunet-et- 
Belpuig, he had an inalienable right 
to use the village water supply. To- 
day, his spick-and-span residence is 
connected by pipes to the spring 
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discovered by the communist muni- 
cipal council. 

Once he had won that battle, 
Father Sommen was in the Aspres 
to stay. The people are Catalans, 
and a Catalan is the same whether 
he lives on the French or Spanish 
border. He is firmly 
own language and 
foreigners. 


side of the 
rooted to his 
customs, and 
He is proud, obstinate; but he es- 
just as 


distrusts 


who is 
Father Sommen 


teems the man 
obstinate as he is. 
was well on his way to earning his 
new nickname, the Dutch C atalon. 

The priest became a_ familiar 
sight on the roads running through 
the 80 square miles of his parish. 
(Father Sommen insists that it is 
absurd to call them square miles; 
he once counted 2,000 curves in 
the roads of the parish before he 
got tired of counting.) First by 
motorcycle, then by car, he made 
the rounds of forgotten churches. 
He succeeded in conducting serv- 
ices at least once a month in every 
church, but only by becoming the 
unofficial vere king of the eastern 
Pyrenees. Today, when a Renault 
screeches around a curve in the 
Aspres at 40 mph, none need to 
look up. All know that it is Father 
Sommen. 

He has breached the high wall 
of suspicion that confronted him in 
1948. Then, he celebrated Mass on 
Christmas eve with only 14 persons 
in his church. At Christmas, 1955, 
more than 200 were present. On 
Trinity Sunday of last year, some 
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10,000 pilgrims came to the chapel. 

No fewer than seven churches 
have been or are being restored. At 
St. Marsal, volunteers from Perpig- 
nan and surrounding towns have 
moved 100,000 wheelbarrows of 
debris out of the church. 

At St. Marsal, 20 Church burials 
have been 1948. 
There had been only one in the 
two preceding decades. Now, 90% 
of the children in the parish are 
baptized. 

But Father Sommen dislikes hav- 
ing his work summed up in statis- 
tics. “When I am on the road,” he 
told me Cin his rectory, after 
officiating at a marriage), “I feel 
that my work is valid whether my 
churches are full or empty. Visible 


conducted since 


success is not all-important. If God 


wanted success, He would not need 
us.” 

Two years ago, a man from St. 
Marsal drove up to La Trinité and 
pounded on the priest’s door. A 
motorcyclist had missed a turn, and 
was lying at the bottom of a ravine 
with a broken arm. The _ nearest 
doctor was ten miles away. A few 
minutes later, Father Sommen was 
at the scene with his first-aid kit. 
He helped carry the man out of 
the ravine; then he put his arm 
between splints, and drove him to 
the doctor. 

“At a time like that,” he told me, 
“I don’t ask a man if he goes to 
Mass.” 

We had only a few minutes to 
talk. “I have to see a sick woman 


at Notre Dame del Coll,” said Father 
Sommen. “You can come along.” 

We squeezed into his Renault. 
After no more than 200 yards on 
the paved road, he turned off onto 
an unmarked track. “It’s shorter 
this way,” he said. “I always have 
to use short cuts to gain time. I use 
up a set of tires every 5,000 miles.” 

The road was deserted except for 
an occasional partridge whirring 
across our path as we skirted a 
grove of cork oaks. “The longest 
stretch in my parish is 50 miles,” 
said Father Sommen, as he non- 
chalantly eased the Renault around 
a boulder. “You know, I never have 
much appetite any more. That’s the 
result of riding a motorcycle 50 
miles on an empty stomach before 
Mass.” 

He stopped the car near a squat 
farmhouse. A watchdog growled, 
then wagged its tail. Father Som- 
men told me to keep my pencil out 
of sight. “I'll introduce you as a 
Dutch friend,” he said. “People 
around here don't like journalists. 
They haven't ever since the day a 
French magazine ran a picture of 
me handing a cigarette to a farmer. 
The picture was fine, but the cap- 
tion read, ‘A Dutch Priest Tames 
a Catalan Peasant.’ You can’t do 
that sort of thing to these people. 
They have vast self-respect.” 

The farmer, Joseph Bernardes, 
offered us a glass of estomacal, a 
Spanish liqueur, as soon as we 
walked in. “He doesn’t have much, 
but he always offers me something,” 





Se Nasa aide nae ee 
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said Father Sommen as we sat down 
at the kitchen table. “His son is a 
choir boy at Boule d’Amont. Next 
year, I hope to be able to pay for 
his studies.” 

Then the priest told me that Mrs. 
Bernardes, expecting her third child, 
had fallen from a bicycle the week 
before. “An infection set in, and I 
drove her down to Ceret to see a 
doctor,” he said. “I think she’s all 
right now, but I want to see if she 
has any temperature.” 

Mrs. Bernardes seemed to be 
making a normal recovery. We 
turned down a second estomacal, 
and returned to Father Sommen’s 
car. A man riding by on a motor- 
cycle waved to us. 

“That man didn’t say Hello to 
me for six years,” the priest mused, 
a smile on his weatherbeaten face. 
“Then he had a tooth pulled by a 
dentist who was on vacation here, 
and that night he suddenly began 
to run a fever. The dentist was 
afraid to drive down these roads at 
night, so I took the poor fellow to 
a doctor. # 

People are now likely to call on 
Father Sommen for almost any thing. 
Last winter, a Perpignan jeweler 
who had stopped at St. Marsal 
couldn’t start his car. 

“Go see the chaplain of La 
Trinité,” he was told. 

The jeweler trudged the two- 
and-one-half-mile stretch. Father 
Sommen drove down to see what 
was wrong. : 

“It was nothing,” he recalled. 
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“There was a crack in the distribu- 
tor cap which kept the car from 
starting in damp weather. I dried 
out the cap on a stove, and he was 
able to get home.” 

One day two Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses from Paris began to knock 
on doors in St. Marsal. The first 
housewife they met greeted them 
politely but firmly: Tf it’s about 
religion, you really had better see 
the chaplain of La Trinité. He'll 
tell us all about it on Sunday if it’s 
worth hearing about.” 

Father Sommen’s acceptance by 
his dozen Aspres villages has been 
accompanied by a drop in commu- 
nist votes. In 1951, 78% Ki of the voters 
supported the communist ticket. 
Last year, the figure had dropped 
to 51%. 

The mayor of Prunet-et-Belpuig 
has been able to make little head- 
way against the resolute priest. The 
two are on amicable terms except 
when official business comes up; 
then the mayor goes out of his way 
to make things uncomfortable for 
Father Sommen. Two years ago, 
the mayor informed the govern- 
ment tax collector at Perpignan 
that Father Sommen’s Renault was 

“luxury” car, representing $900 
in income. 

The tax collector, however, de- 
cided that the car was being used 
professionally, and Father Som- 
men breathed more easily—until the 
mayor made his next move. 

“Do you know that I am the 
only priest in the Pyrenees-Orien- 
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tales department who has to pay a 
municipal license tax on the sale 
of candles and medals?” Father 
Sommen asked me, with amusement 
gleaming in his blue eyes. “The 
mayor has seen to that. Of course, 
it’s not much of a tax—about $2 a 
year—because I’m in the 7th cate- 
gory: ‘vendor of odds and -ends’! 
The mayor tried to have me classi- 
fied in the 5th category, ‘vendor of 
small jewelry,’ but the tax collector 
took my side.” 

Despite this petty sniping, rela- 
tions between chapel and town hall 
of Prunet-et-Belpuig have gradually 
improved. One reason may be the 
prestige that accrued to Father Som- 
men last year when he met with a 
communist “big wheel,” a deputy 
from Perpignan, to discuss demoli- 
tion of a ruined village schoolhouse. 

“Not one of the communist may- 
ors in my parish has ever met him 


Flesh. Fancy 


Hummingbird with all motors going. 
E. Crenshaw 

Escalator: stairway with zippers. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


personally,” Father Sommen_ ex- 
plains. “So now they’re careful how 
they treat me.” 

A story now going the rounds 
throughout French Catalonia illus- 
trates the extent to which this real- 
life Don Camillo has won the re- 
spect of the Aspres. A few months 
ago, a communist leader from Ceret 
was among the men who helped 
Father Sommen erect a 28-foot cross 
of pine on the hilltop site of the 
ruined castle of Belpuig, behind La 
Trinité. 

It was a hard day’s work, for the 
cross weighed nearly a ton. Later, 
the chairman of the Aspres cell 
questioned his communist superior 
sharply about why he had helped 
drag the cross up the hill. The an- 
swer was brusque and_ pointed: 
“Look, this is a free country. No 
one can stop me from helping my 
friends.” 


Checkroom: where the money grows 
on trays. Mrs. Deane Binder 
Snake unbraiding in the sun. 
Emily Dickinson 
Intolerant as the multiplication table. 
Fulton J. Sheen 


Furtive as the first words of a secret. 

A. de St. Exupery 
Thunder fell down a stairway in the 
sky. Theodore Roscoe 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be 

paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar 

departments in other magazines will not be accepted. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





The Negro-White Problem: 


What Can the Unions Do About It? 


Tenth in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U. S. 


the AFL-CIO 
slow but 


[ NTIL LAST YEAR, 

had been making 
genuine progress in easing race ten- 
sion in the South. There had been 
scattered incidents, it is true, but a 
union hall had been one place, 
in most southern cities, where you 
easily find both races co- 
operating. There even had been in- 
tegration of sort: Negroes and 
whites belonged to the same locals 
and attended the same meetings. 
The washrooms and drinking foun- 
tains at union halls were not marked 
and “colored” (though 

understood which was 


might 


“white” 
everybody 
which). 

It used to be “brother Jones” and 
“brother Smith” at southern union 
But last year Smith be- 
came simply “mister,” and the 
Negro, just “Jones.” That is, if 
Jones showed up for the meeting: 
Negro attendance at union meet- 
ings has been falling off all over 
the South. In some places it has 
stopped entirely. 

Several factors combined last year 
to make labor unions another crit- 
ical area of the race problem: 1. the 
publicity given to school and bus 
desegregation aroused southern lead- 
ers to “defend their way of life”; 
2. the unions started a massive drive 
to organize unorganized southern 


meetings. 


the race issue turned 
out to be a potent weapon against 
this union drive; and last, but not 
least, the unions had become identi- 
fied in southern minds with their 


leaders’ outspoken support of in- 


industry; 3. 


tegration. 

Last year, the public-opinion re- 
search firm of Ben Gaffin & Associ- 
ates conducted a survey of the race 
problem for THe Catuoric Dicest. 
One of the things it attempted to 
find out was what people thought 
about the labor unions’ efforts to 
solve the problem. 

It was important to find out first 
which of the 2,000 persons in 
terviewed had union 
Their answers to other 
could then be used to help analyze 
the survey data. The interviewers 
asked this question, “Do you or any 
members of your immediate family 
belong to a labor union?” These 


were the answers. 


connections. 
questi ns 


Northern whites 
Northern Negroes 
Southern whites..........2: 
Southern Negroes........ 8 

One fact stands out from these 
figures: southern union membership 
is only half that in the North. This 
isn’t a new discovery, by any means. 
The labor unions have been worry- 
ing about this problem for years. 
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In January of 1956, the aFL-c1o 
stood ready, with 320 organizers 
and a war chest of $4 million, to 


launch a giant “Operation Dixie,” 


an all-out attempt to organize south 


ern industry. By this January, the 
campaign had slowed almost to a 
standstill. P etty jurisdiction: i] squé ab- 
bles between unions were partly 
responsible, but the chief obstacle 
was the race problem. 

An incident that took place one 
day in an _ all-white textile mill 
shows the difficulty the organizers 
faced. Workers there gaped as a 
Negro overalls strolled through 
their plant, conversing animatedly 
with the mill’s manager. All work 
stopped as the two passed. “That's 
your new foreman when the union 
comes in,” a foreman whispered. 
The Textile Workers Union of 
America had expected to become 
bargaining agent for that mill in a 
National Labor Relations board 
election the next day, but the 
whispered remark turned the tide. 
Twua took a solid beating. 

On the day of another NiRp elec- 
tion in another southern factory, 
photographs of a Chicago union 
convention were posted near all the 
time clocks. Arrows pointed to Ne- 
ero delegates, and underneath a 


A table in the Feb. 57 Catuo- 
tic Dicest Survey contains an 
error. The figures opposite Prot- 
estant at the bottom of the first 
column on page 15 should read 
61%-86%-84%-88 % 
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caption read, “Do you want niggers 
representing your? Then vote No 
today.” The union thought it had a 
good chance of winning that elec- 
tion; workers in that factory were 
getting only half the industry’s aver- 
age wage. But the union lost over- 
whelmingly, and the factory is still 
unorganized. 

The organization drive was not 
helped, fe by the ipa 
with which labor leaders like € rCOr ge 
Meany, Walter Reuther, and David 
McDonald continued their outspok- 
en attacks on One 
famous speech by AFL-cro President 
Meany in Miami last February, in 
which he denounced segregationist 
groups as a “new Klu Klux Klan 
without hoods,” even started talk of 
a separate Southern Confederation 
of Labor. This idea died away after 
a while, but the speech didn’t help 
win NLRB elections. 

What precisely should the unions 
be doing to help solve the race prob- 
lem? How far does their obligation 
The law says only that the 
union as the bargaining agent of 
the employees has the duty to 
represent all employees w ithout dis- 
crimination because of race or col- 
or. Many unions have gone much 
further than this. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
union have actually built coopera- 
tive interracial housing develop- 
ments with union money. The 
United Automobile Workers allots 


segregation. 


extend? 
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“Do you 


think 


help solve the Negro-white problem?” 


Whites (all)... 

Northern whites 
Union families.... 
Non-union families 

Southern waihes. . 
Union families..... 
Non-union families 

Negroes (all) 

Northern Negroes... 
Union families. 
Non union famil 

Southern Negroes 
Union families..... 

Non-union families. 


1¢ a month from the dues paid by 
each of its 1.5 million members to 
a committee to combat bias. 

The Catuoric Dicest survey 
shows, however, that most Ameri- 
cans would be satisfied with meas- 
ures far less ambitious. The question 
was, “What more should the unions 
be doing to help solve the race prob- 
lem?” 

The suggestions most frequently 
mentioned, in the order of their 
popularity, were: 1. get Negroes 
better jobs; 2. admit them to union 
membership; 3. help them get equal 
rights Cin general); 4. get them 
higher wages. All the groups, whites, 
Negroes, northerners and southern- 
ers, ranked these recommendations 
in the same order. (By the way, the 
people who think that labor unions 
have done enough to solve the race 
problem list these same four sug- 
gestions for improvement as ex- 
amples of what the unions have 
actually accomplished. ) 

The most significant question of 
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the labor unions have done as much as they should to 


No 
they haven't 


this part of the Catnoric Dicest 
survey was, “Do you think the labor 
unions tote done as much as they 
should to help solve the Negro- 
white problem?” The answers are 
tabulated in detail at the top of 
this page. 

The union “line” on the race 
question is not as monolithic as 
southern leaders sometimes seem to 
think. These statistics show that the 
extreme conflicts of opinion on 
unions and the race question are 
between groups of union members. 
Most groups of Negroes tend to be 
slightly critical of union efforts. 
Most groups of whites tend to have 
equal numbers answering Yes and 
No to the question. The group most 
satished with union activity are 
northern white union members, and 
the group most critical are southern 
Negro union members. 

Not all unions are alike. Some 
build interracial housing. But others, 
even in the North, continue to bar 
Negroes from membership, and thus 
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prevent them from earning a living 
at certain trades. 

Labor leaders like Meany, Reu- 
ther, and McDonald cannot enforce 
integration by fiat. They have to 
fight for what they get. They have 
a “fight on their hands in “Opera- 
tion Dixie.” They made it an even 
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Has it been worth it? Run your 
finger down the statistics in the 
right-hand column. The labor lead- 
ers must have been aware of the 
storm of controversy their activities 
would arouse. 

Opposition, yes. That they must 
have expected, But that one half of 
the nation’s union members have no 





bigger fight when their stand 
against segregation handed their 
opponents a powerful weapon. 


opinion on the subject must indeed 


be a bitter pill. 


KID STUFF 


At the dinner table little Betty Jo announced, “I’m the prettiest girl in the Ist 


grade.” 
“How do you know?’ 
“No one told me,” said Betty Jo. 
know.” 


’ asked her father. “Who told you?” 
“I just looked around the room—and I 
Clarence Roeser. 


“Do you say prayers before eating?’ ’ the priest asked the little boy. 
“No Father, I don’t need to,’ ’ replied the child. “My mother’s a good cook.” 
Hartford Courant. 


Sister Mary Alita had asked her 5th-grade pupils to write an essay telling about 
what they ‘hoped to do when they grew up. One ambitious lad wrote th: at he 
hoped to ‘be one of the passengers on the first rocket to reach the moon. “After 
that,” he concluded his essay, “I would like to travel.” Frances Benson. 


Larry and John, 9-year-olds and cousins, were playing ‘ ‘safety last” on a steep 
incline with a pushmobile. The game consisted in taking turns at the steering 


wheel while the other cousin, in the role of ‘ ‘pedestrian, ” stood at the bottom 
of the hill, then dodged the vehicle at the last possible moment. 

The game ended in a crack-up and a broken arm for Larry when he over- 
turned the vehicle to avoid hitting cousin John, who was ov erplaying the role 
of brave pedestrian. 

In the doctor's office, explaining the accident to his mother, Larry said, “You 
know, mom, I just knew something was going to happen on that last ride.” 

“Then why in the world did you go ahead with it?” demanded his mother. 


“Because,” explained Larry, “I thought it was going to happen to John!” 
Harold Coffin. 





Up in the 


Ozarks 


You enter the fascinating 


world of the mountaineers 


ROTHER, you're wasting your 
time going up into the 
Ozarks,” said the counter- 
man in the highway restaurant not 
far from Little Rock. “Those moun- 
tain people ain’t different than any- 
body else nowadays.” 

I left, and was soon driving up 
a dense-timbered ridge. All about 
me green-forested mountains reared 
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Ben Lucien Burman 
“It's a Big Country’ 


1% 


themselves against the sky. The car 
sped up and down roller-coaster 
ranges framed by endless canvases 
of trees. I was in the Ozarks. 

In the town of Leslie, at the foot 
of a steep mountain, I saw an aston- 
Some 30 or 40 men 
were collected in groups on the 
main street, whittling steadily at 
little sticks of coder; some wore 
overalls, some faded business suits 
and Texas sombreros. Hour after 
hour they whittled and talked, now 
and then pausing to sharpen a blade 
on a tiny whetstone. The shavings 
fluttered to the ground until they 
hid the whittlers’ ankles. 

“Yessir, you can tell the time of 
day by watching where wee fel- 
lows is sitting, ” drawled < green- 
suited youth at the uaeie “Ten 
o'clock they’re sitting over yonder 
by the hardware store. And they 
keep moving a couple of feet every 
hour. About 11 o'clock the sun’s 
got so they cross the street over 
there to the grocery. And then in 
the aftemcon | after they've et they 
come back and cross the street over 
to here.” 

A dried-up little man turned from 
the magazine rack he was examin- 
“Them fellows can’t talk if they 
he declared. “That 
fellow there they 
Co., 


ishing sight. 


ing. 
ain’t whittling, 
big redheaded 
Published by Reynal & 


278 pp. $4. The article appeared 


” 
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call Red Sam. He was down in 
Little Rock last week: to see a man 
about trading for his land. The 
Little Rock Soles was beating him 
terrible, and Red Sam couldn't fig- 
ure what was the matter. And then 
he remembered he'd changed his 
clothes and didn’t have his 
and stick to whittle. He figured out 
some kind of excuse and went over 
to his hotel and got ’em. And then 
he came back and traded till that 
Little Rock fellow had to give him 
all his money cuff 
buttons he was wearing and a pair 


knife 


and a pair of 
of half-soled shoes.” 

I asked they ever carved any 
cane 


perhaps, or a fancy 


thing, a 
box. 

The dried little 
head. “Brother, for a whittler it ain’t 
lawful to do anything but whittle.” 

| joined the group where Red 
Sam was sitting, and listened to the 
current discussion. When a pile of 
shavings grew so high as to be an- 
noying, a whittler would lean over 
and sweep the wooden curls at his 
feet into a neat pile, then strike a 
match, and watch till the mound 
had burned to ashes. The talk 
turned to the fine points of whit- 
tling. 

“There’s two kinds of whittlers,” 
said the brawny Red Sam, with an 
“There’s 


man shook his 


impressive air of authority. 
the kind that stands up when they 

whittles. They cut off big chunks of 
wood like they was choppin’ down 
They're what you call the 
They ain’t good whit- 


a tree. 
nervous type. 
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nor very good men, neither.” 
added a fat- 
spré aying out 


tlers, 

“That's sure right,” 
tish figure next to me, 
shavings like chaff from a threshing 
machine. “You can’t trust them 
stand-up whittlers. They’re always 
in a hurry to get away. They ain't 
your en Spe The 
kind of fellow 


interested in 
good whittler’s the 
that’ Il sit down by you and cut off 
long shavings that curl up on the 
don’t 
being 


sround nice and pretty. He 
better than 
That’s a 
man, 


want nothing 
there and talking to you. 
good whittler, and a good 
too.” 

[ borrowed a knife and stone 
from Red Sam, and began whittling 

ted Sam watched 
then shook his head 


vou're the 


like the others. 
me a long time, 
gravely. “Looks to me 
nervous type,” he said. 

Clinton is honey country, where 
men search for bee trees as other 
men hunt for gold. I walked through 
a cadaverous indi- 
so bony he resembled one 
hounds so common 


the woods with 
vidual, 
of the skinny 
hereabout. He 
gion’s most accomplished bee stalk- 


was one of the re- 


ers. 

“You go after ’em with sugar 
water,” he explained. “You catch a 
bee and you dust him with flour so 
you can pick him out easy. And 
then you put out your bait for Lilia: 
put sugar water in the middle of 
the flowers where he comes for his 
honey so he can load up fast and go 
home. And then you look which 
way he’s flying. 
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a watch with vou, so 
And you 


“You have 
you can time 
time him when he starts and when 
Then you can fg 


him C I SC. 


he comes back. 
ure how long he’s been traveling. 
Next day you bring your bait again, 
and you move nearer till after a 
while right up ahead you see a hol- 
low tree just buzzing with bees. 
And you walk up and cut your 


1 knife, so peo 


initials on it with a 
ple'll know it ain't nobody else’s. 


Just like you were staking out a 
claim for a mine.” 

I remarked that when a bee hunt 
er finds a tree he must have a great 
feast on the honey. 

My companion looked surprised 
again. “He gives the honey away to 
the first man he sees,” he said. “A 
real bee hunter don’t care anything 
about the honey. All he wants is to 
find the 
the bee-tree champion.” 

The days went by quickly a 


wanderings. Pas 


most bee trees so he'll be 


I continued my 
Bald Knob I trave led, and by “visi 
ville, beautiful White 
river begins to leave the hills, to 
Big Flat and Melbourne and queer- 
colored Calico Rock. I journeyed 
across Buffalo river, and through 
Devil’s Fork and Choctaw, past Lit- 
tle Red and Possum Trot and 
around to Booger Hollow. Every- 
where after dark I could hear the 
barking of hounds as they dashed 
through the woods “racing” a fox, 
a chase, I had heard, as different 
from the fox hunting of other re- 
gions as night is from day. 


where the 
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The feed store at Marshall was 
a headquarters for the sport’s de- 
voted followers. A dour-faced farm- 
er buying _— corn spoke up 
acidly. “Tf you fellows’d shoot some 
of them foxes instead of just racing 
it'd be 
Them 


‘em to hear your dogs sing, 
a lot better around here. 
foxes is causing plenty of trouble. 
Killed last 
night.” 

An elderly individual looked at 
the last speaker with disgust. “I'd 
as soon kill myself as kill a fox. Or 
let my dogs kill one either.” 

[ expressed my curiosity about 


two of my chickens 


these fox races. 

Mr. Hamilton, 
prictor of the store, turned to me. 
“We're going to race tonight,” he 
said. “We'll take \ 

He called for me in 
after dark. We halted 
road, where several trucks were 
parked near a fence. Behind the 
dozen dogs, 


the friendly pro- 


you along.” 
his truck 


dow n the 


trucks I could See .2 
panting with excitement. Some men 
came forward and flung open the 
tailgates. The dogs leaped down. 
Like phantoms, without a sound, 
they sped off into the darkness. 
We 
stumps and talked quietly. On our 
left, the long ridge of Ezra moun- 
tain showed against the starlit sky; 
directly before us rose the rounded 
top of Polecat mountain. A deep 
silence lay over the countryside, 
broken only by the faint call of a 
whippoorwill. By the direction the 
dogs had taken, their masters knew 


took seats on some tree 
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they were on Polecat, rushing up 
the black-timbered slopes. But the 
animals were still silent. They were 
trained to make no sound until they 
had found a scent. 
The dark sky 
ened. “Moon’s up,” 
black-haired man near me. 
like a good night to listen to a fox 
race.” In the distance there came a 
bark, sharp as the firing of a pistol. 
1 listen- 


suddenly bright 
said a smallish, 
“T ooks 


The fox racers grew intense, 
ing. The bark was repeated. 

The face of my host glowed with 
triumph in the moonlight. “That's 
my dog Frank,” he declared. .“Frank’s 
a chopmouth.” 

The smallish man, 
Shorty, took a chew of tobacco. “A 


known as 


chopmouth’s a dog that chops off 


that a here’s 


always 


like 
doubles, they 
And there’s the 
squealers. They 
An excited chorus 
soon after, shrill barks and staccato 
barks, intermingled with deep son- 
Each man knew the 
different dogs in- 


his bark, one. 
twice. 


call 


bark 
rat they 
bark high. 

commenced 


orous baying. 
voices of the 
stantly. 
“That’s 
“That's Rowdy, 
ure in a T-shirt behind him. 
Rising Sun,” called a third. 
A new voice sounded at the head 
of the pack now, a long mournful 
tremolo. “That’s my _ other 
announced Mr. Hamilton. 


Haggin,” said Shorty. 
” called a bulky fig- 
“That's 


dog, 
Lee,” 
“He’s carrying the mail.” 

The barking came closer, 
drifted away. The faces of the 


then 
men 
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fell i 1 disappointment. The bulky 
individual in the T-shirt, known as 
Fats, looked after them sadly. 
“They ain’t coming,” he declared. 
“They've gone over to Ezra moun- 
tain.” 

“Maybe the fox has lost ’em,” 
said Mr. Hamilton as the silence of 
the dogs continued. “A fox has got 
plenty al tricks.” 

“Best thing a fox’ll do is double 
on his tracks and head right into 
the dogs,” asserted Shorty. “Then 
he turns away just before he gets to 
‘em. Doubling back that way makes 
his scent twice as strong. So the 
dogs don’t notice the single scent 
where he turned off and they just 
keep right on going.” 

The moon dropped beneath a 
cloud. The stars shone brilliantly, 
twinkling along the edges of the 
great pines like lights on a Christ- 
mas tree. The men continued to sit 
by the fire, waiting. 

Suddenly Mr. Hamilton 
down the cup of coffee he was 
drinking. He stood up and listened, 

“They’re coming,” 
I turned in the di- 
was facing also. There 
The fox 


put 


rigid as a statue. 
he announced. 
rection he 
was no doubt about it now. 
and the hounds were heading 
toward us, around the shadowy 
slopes of Polecat mountain. Nearer 
and nearer the dogs came, their 
voices ever clearer, sweeter. 

The other men became like my 
host, taut as statues. “That’s my 
Frank in the lead again,” said Mr. 
Hamilton proudly. 
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“That's Ruby right after him,” 
called Fats. 

Rowdy’s running him neck and 
neck,” asserted Shorty. 

Swiftly the advanced till 
they were almost on us, still unseen 
in the dark woods, their different- 
toned voices rising and falling like 
the rich notes of an organ. In inf 
nite variety they sounded through 
the night, high notes and low notes, 
notes like wood- 
some- 


dogs 


tremolo and bass, 
winds and notes like bells, 
times gay with anticipated triumph, 
sometimes low and mournful with 
defeat. It was the Symphony of the 
Ozarks, the mountain substitute for 
the great city’s orchestra. 
The hounds dashed 
toward Ezra mountain and raced off 
darkness. The 
about me were 


past us 


into the timbered 
faces of the men 
glowing with delight. 

Until almost daybreak we re- 
mained, listening while the melo- 
dious pursuit swept back and forth 
At last the sound 
came 


across the hills. 
of the runners ceased. ° 
only the faint crowing of a cock on 


[here 


MISS 


was riding 


NEAR 


A man on a motorcycle 
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a distant farm, 
the new day. 

Shorty took a final chew of tobac- 
co. He spoke with resignation. 
“Looks like the fox’s ended it.” 

Fats nodded. “Crawled into his 
hole, I guess.” Soon the dogs came 
drifting back to the trucks, panting, 
footsore. Our weary cavalcade set 
off toward town. 

Across the far-off hill came the 


calling a salute to 


quavering voices of another chase 


where the dogs of another group 
of fox racers still pursued their 
quarry. Shorty, sitting beside me in 
the truck, gave a sigh of deep con- 
tent. “Ain't nothing in the world 
like listening to the music of the 
hounds,” he said. 

A few days later I was driving 
out of the hills again, on my way to 
the mechanized East. I stopped at 
the highway restaurant not far from 
Little Tk. 

The counterman recognized me. 
“IT guess you found it was like I told 
you,” he said. “The Ozarks ain’t 
any different now. They’re the same 
as New York or anywhere.” 


along a rough road in the hill country. 


Xounding a curve, he roared past the house of a farmer who had never seen 


a motorcycle before in his life. 


The farmer rubbed his eves. Then, 


reaching 


up on the wall, he grabbed down an ancient rifle, pointed it out the window; 
drew a bead on the motorcyclist, and fired. 


“Didja git the varmint? 
“Nope,” he answered, 


” asked his wife. 
“don’t think so. 
but I shore made him turn loose of that man.” 


I can still hear the critter snarling, 
The Lion (Nov. ’56). 








What Would Vou Like fo 
Know A\bout the Church? 


Non-Catholics are invited to send 
in questions about the Church. Write 
us; we will have your question an- 
swered. If your question is selected to 
be answered publicly in The Catholic 
Digest, you will receive a lifelong sub- 
scription to this magazine. Write to: 
Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 

This month's question and answer: 


THE LETTER 
To the Editor: What is the real dif- 
ference between the Catholic and 
Protestant heard 
many explanations, but they all 
as to the main 


sibles? I have 
seem to disagree 
difference. Since I am not familiar 
with the Catholic Bible, 1 would 
like your explanation. 

1 am a non-Catholic, but I am 
deciding whether to become a Cath- 
olic. very 
decision which will affect my entire 
life, I would like to know more 
about the Catholic Bible. 

Any pamphlets will be appreci- 
ated, too. Thank you for your con- 


Since this is a serious 


sideration. Virginia L. Faucette. 
THE ANSWER 
3y J. D. Conway 
We can find about seven differ- 
ences, Virginia, but only two of 
them are of much practical impor- 


tance. I will list the important ones 
last. 

1. Our Bible and yours are sim- 
ply different translations, made orig- 


inally from different textual sources. 
Seldom will two men express the 
same idea in precisely the same 
words. So even when our Bibles 
agree thoroughly in meaning their 
exact wording will be different; and 
because we are likely to be fondly 
familiar with phrases of our own 
version, a different reading strikes 
us as foreign and faulty. 

2. The Catholic Old Testament 
has seven more books than Protes- 
tant versions. It-also has a few extra 
chapters in Esther and Daniel. 

3. The names of a few of the 
books are different, e.g., our I and 
II Kings are entitled I and II Sam- 
uel in Protestant Bibles, and our III 
and IV Kings are their I and II 
Kings; our I and II Paralipomenon 
are their I and II Chronicles; our 
Canticle of Canticles is their Song 
of Solomon; and in the New Testa- 
ment, our Apocalypse is their Book 
of Revelations. 

4. Various names of persons and 
places in the Old Testament retain 
a closer resemblance to the original 
Hebrew form in the Protestant ver- 
sions. In our Bible these names have 
been Hellenized. Examples: Hosea 
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becomes Osee, Isaiah is Isaias, Jo- 
nah is Jonas, and Obadiah is Abdias. 

The Psalms are divided and 
numbered differently. We each have 
a total of 150 Psalms, but our 9th 
Psalm is divided into two, the 9th 
and 10th, in Protestant Bibles, and 
that makes the numbering different 
until our 146th and 147th are 
joined into one. 

Bibles are usually published 
with abundant footnotes, explana- 
tions, and commentaries. In Protes- 
tant Bibles these notes are naturally 
slanted towards a justification of 
the Protestant position; in Catholic 
Bibles they give the Catholic inter- 
pretation. Seldom could any prac- 
tical danger come to a Catholic 
from reading the text of a Protestant 
the danger is in the notes. 
fundamental differ- 
is that the Catholic 
printed, and issued 
permission of the 


Bible; 
The real, 
ence, Virginia, 
Bible is edited, 
with explicit 
Church: it has an Imprimatur. The 
Protestant Bible may be published 
on private authority, or by a Bible 
society, or with the authorization of 
a king or parliament. This is the 
important difference, because the 
Church could take the average Prot- 
estant Bible, add and subtract a few 
footnotes, indicate that seven books 
and a few chapters are omitted from 
the Old Testament, and simply pub- 
lish it with her Imprimatur and 
thus make it her own. 
If we are to properly understand 
and evaluate these differences, Vir- 
ginia, we should consider just what 
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the Bible is and the manner in 
which it came to us who read it in 
various English versions. 

We call it the Word of God, and 
all Catholics agree that it is inspired. 
It is, then, the result of a coopera- 
tive work between God and human 
writers. God chose the writers, gave 
them the impulse to write and as- 
sisted them in everything they wrote. 
So we may rightly say that the 
Bible is God’s bask: He is the prin- 
cipal author. The sacred writers 
were his instruments. But they were 
human instruments; they used their 
own intellect, memory, and imagina- 
tion; they chose their own words 


and expressed their ideas in their 


own personal style. 

As you know, the Bible is not a 
single book, but a collection of 72 
different books (65 by your count) * 
which were written by dozens of 
different authors over a period of 
more than 1,000 years, from Moses 
to St. John. It is a treasury of litera- 
ture with inspiring examples of great 
writing in history, law, and narra- 
tive, in poetry and drama, prophecy 
and parable. On its own merits as 
human literature and because of its 
venerable antiquity it is the world’s 
greatest anthology. But the fact that 
it is God’s own letter to his people 
puts it in a class entirely apart from 
all other writings on earth. 


The 38 books which we Catholics 


*Sometimes these numbers are given as 73 
in the Catholic Bible and 66 in the Protestant 
Bible. This difference results from counting 
the Lamentations of Jeremias as a book sepa- 
rate from the Prophecy of Jeremias. 
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and Protestants have in common in 
the Old Testament were all written 
in Hebrew. Apparently the seven 
additional books which we have 
were not entirely Hebrew, but part- 
ly Aramaic or some other Semitic 
language; and two of them seem to 
have been written originally in 
Greek. All 27 books of the New 
Testament, as we have them in 
both our Bibles, were written in 
Greek. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that St. Matthew first wrote 
his Gospel in Aramaic; but if he 
did, it has been lost. We have only 
the Greek. 

Collecting these books was a 
great task: writings of 1,000 years, 
found here and there (some of them 
even in Babylonia during the Cap- 
tivity), scribbled by hand on leath- 
er, parchment or papyrus; no vowels 
used, only consonants; no printing 
presses or photostat machines; and 
only a few people able to read at 
all. 

Tradition has given the prophet 
Esdras credit for making the first 
collection of sacred books, about 
the 5th century before Christ. This 
is usually called the Palestinian 
collection, or canon. It had the same 
38 books which now appear in the 
Protestant Bible. We have all of 
them in our Bible, too; and the 
Jews likewise have them in their 
Scriptures. 

Generally speaking, there has nev- 
er been much dispute about them, 
though the Samaritans rejected all 
but five of them, and the Jews had 
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some Warm arguments at one time 
about the books of Solomon, Esther, 
and Ruth. 

By the middle of the 3rd century 
before Christ, the Jewish people 
were scattered widely beyond the 
borders of Palestine. They had for- 
gotten their Hebrew and were los- 
ing contact with their Scriptures 
and traditions. So a translation of 
the Old Testament was made into 
Greek, so that these dispersed Jews 
could read it. 

It would appear that the Torah, 
or Pentateuch—the first five books 
—was translated about the year 250 
B.c. and all the other books by the 
year 100 B.c. This translation is 
called the Septuagint, and it was 
the version of the Scriptures most 
widely known and used in the early 
days of Christianity. It had all the 
45 books which are in the Catholic 
Old Testament today. Apparently 
all these books were accepted by the 
Jews of that time, or at least by 


those who were responsible for the 


translation into Greek. And_ they 
were likewise generally accepted by 
the early Christians. 

These additional 
have been the subject of much dis- 
pute. It began long ago among the 
Jews. 

Around the time of Christ the 
Pharisees had set up strict criteria 
for determining which were Sacred 
Books, and which were ordinary lit- 
erature. For, of course, many other 
books were written in those early 
days, and how could one tell which 


seven books 
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were inspired and which were not? 
Almighty God did not sign his writ- 
ings; ‘te Holy Ghost imprinted no 
Anyway, the Pharisees 
and 


\ isible seal. 


rejected these seven books; 
Jewish scholars generally followed 


suit. Among Christians, the great 
ap: oat scholar of the 4th century, 
t. Jerome, was the first to arouse 
serious controversy about the inspir- 
ation of these seven books. But he 
was not alone; many early Fathers 
of the Church expressed doubt; and 
yet most all of them quoted these 
books; and St. Jerome even trans- 
lated two of them into Latin to fit 
into his Vulgate. By and large, the 
Church accepted all of them, ‘and as 
occasion arose she definitely declared 
all of them to be a part of Sacred 
Scripture, inspired by God. 

For some reason, Luther rejected 
these seven books and put them in 
the back of his Bible, calling 
them Apocrypha. Other Protestant 
churches were for a long time un- 
certain or inconstant in their con- 
sideration of these seven books— 
which we call deutero-canonical, 
i.e., belonging to the second canon 
asboet finally all rejected them as 
first-class Scripture. In England, the 
Puritans had much to do with the 
complete and final exclusion of 
these books from the Bible. 

Maybe you are not familiar with 
these seven books, Virginia. Here 
is a brief summary of them 

Judith. The story of a les ive and 
beautiful Jewish widow who saved 
her people and her city by decapi- 
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tating Holofernes, the leader of the 
Medes. It was written in a Semitic 
language. St. Jerome translated 
into Latin from Aramaic. 

Tobias. The story of the aie 
faithfulness, tragedy, and joy of ; 
Jewish family in Babylonian win 
tivity. This book was very popular 
with the Jews and existed in five 
languages before St. Jerome trans- 
lated it from Aramaic into Latin. 

Ecclesiasticus, also called Sirach. 
It is full of advice on wisdom and 
virtue, citing a list of national he- 
roes as examples of various virtues. 
It was probably written in Hebrew, 
and was held in high regard by the 
Jews before the time of Christ. 

Wisdom. This book urges every- 
one to cultivate true w isdom, which 
is the fear of God. It was written 
originally in Greek. 

Baruch. This is an exhortation to 
the people in captivity to keep God’s 
law and return to their homeland. 
It may have been originally united 
— the book of Jeremias. 

I and II Machabees. These books 
are stories of the heroic battles of 
the Jewish people against the 
Syrians. Members of the Machabee 
family were the leaders, and they 
fought for liberty and the right to 
keep their true worship and the 
glory of their temple. The Ist book 
was written in Hebrew; the 2nd in 
Greek. 

The early Christians had_prac- 
tically no familiarity with the 
Hebrew Bible. They knew and ac- 
cepted the Old Testament in_ its 
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Greek version, the Septuagint, and 
from it made their translations into 
Latin. who died in the 
year first Christian 
familiar with 


St. Jerome, 
420, 
thoroughly 
Bible 


was the 
scholar 
the Hebrew 
Semitic languages. 
of the Bible into Latin came to be 
known as the Vulgate, and was for 
succeeding centuries the most com- 
mon and authoritative version in 
use among Christian peoples. In 
the 16th century, the Council of 
Trent named it the official text for 
use in the Church. 

Most of us know the Bible only 
in English; so when we speak of 
differences between the Catholic 
and Protestant 
differences between the English ver- 
sions that are accepted by the two 


and various 


His translation 


Bibles we refer to 


groups. 


Today, those dif- 


\ in actual text, 
ferences are negligible. There is 
difference between Mon 
signor Knox’s translation and the 
Douay Bible than there is between 
the Douay and the King James. 
Our main objection to most Protes- 
tant versions of the Bible would 
result from the explanatory notes 
they carry, and from the fact that 
they are published without authori- 
zation of the Catholic Church, di- 
vinely appointed custodian of the 


greater 


Jible. 

Historically, however, the differ- 
ences between the Protestant and 
Catholic Bibles were more empha- 
sized. These differences date back to 
two basic translations: the Catholic 
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one known as the Rheims-Douay 


Version, and the Protestant one 


called the Authorized Version, and 
popularly known as the King James 


Bible. The Catholic translation was 
made in the latter part of the 16th 
and the Protestant at the 
beginning of the 17th. There had 
been various English translations be- 
fore that time: Wycliffe’s, Tyn- 
dale’s, Coverdale’s, Cromwell’s Great 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, and the 
Bishops’ Bible. But the Catholic 
Church found all of them objection- 
able, and the Protestants, too, found 
them unsatisfactory. In the sharp 
controversy of those days both sides 
quoted the Bible often; so it was 
important that they have reliable 
English texts. 

The Catholics were at a disad- 
vantage at that time; they were 
exiles. Because of persecutions at 
home many Catholic scholars left 
England and went to the Continent. 
There they established colleges and 
seminaries for the education of 
priests, who would later return to 
England to work. The most famous 
of these English schools were in 
Belgium, France, and Spain; and 
one of these was established at 
Douay, in that part of northeastern 
France known as Flanders, in 1568, 
and transferred to the famous Cathe- 
dral town of Rheims ten years after- 
ward. 

An Oxford scholar, William Al- 
len, established these schools; he lat- 
er became a Cardinal, and it was he 
who inspired and financed the trans- 


century, 
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lation and publication of the Bible. 
The actual work of translation was 

another Oxford scholar, 
Martin, who sacrificed his 
in the exacting work, and 
after he had 


done by 
Gregory 
health 
died within a 
finished. 
Accuracy was the great aim of 
Gregory Martin and the men who 
helped him at Douay and Rheims. 
sacrificed literary excellence 
for literal which was 
made directly from the Latin Vul- 
gate, with careful reference to 
Greek and Hebrew. The Old Testa- 


but 


year 


They 
translation, 


ment was translated at Douay, 
it was not published until about 


30 vears later, in 1609. There were 
probably several reasons for this 
delay; one was lack of money ga 
New Testament was iseidloned 
Rheims and published there x" 
1582. Combined with a book writ- 
ten by Gregory Martin on “A Dis- 
coverie of the Manifold Corruptions 
of the Holie Scriptures by the 
Heretikes of our daies, etc.,” it 
created a storm of controversy. 

The Authorized Version was pre- 
pared by the combined efforts of 
47 scholars, appointed by King 
James. They worked in three groups 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and West- 
minster. They began. their work in 
1607, and completed it in about 
three years. It was published in 
1611. 

It was regarded as a literary 
masterpiece, and has exercised a 
great influence on the English 
language. The accuracy of some of 
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its expressions was strongly chal- 
lenged by Catholics, but for 270 
years it rem: line -d, almost unchanged, 
the version of the Scriptures gen- 
erally accepted by English-speaking 
Protestants. Since 1885 it has been 
partially supplanted in England by 
Version, and in the 
U.S. 1901 by the American 
Standard Version. In 1946 the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New 
Testament was published by a com- 
mittee of 31 American scholars; and 
in 1952 the entire Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible appeared. It 
created sharp controversy in some 
Protestant areas but is apparently 
winning general acceptance in the 
U.S. 

Meanwhile, the Douay Bible has 
undergone many revisions which 
have left it hardly identifiable with 
the original. The most important of 
these were made in the middle of 
the 18th century by Bishop Richard 
Challoner of London, who made 
two revisions of the Old Testament 
and five of the New. The Bible as 
we Catholics knew it before our 
recent Confraternity edition of the 
New Testament in America was 
basically Bishop Challoner’s in form 
and expression. During the 1930's a 
group of American Catholic Scrip- 
ture scholars completely revised 
the Rheims New Testament, and 
it was published in 1941 as the 
Confraternity edition. In 1948 a 
similar group of American scholars 
set to work on an entirely new 
translation of the Old Testament 


the Revised 
since 
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from the original languages into 
English tho roughly 
vo Temes have now been published, 


and from Job to 


modern. Two 
Genesis to Ruth, 
Sirach. 

As I 
the only difference 
is that of the Church’s ; 
and approval. How can anyone pos- 
know what books are in the 
r how these books are to be 


Virginia, 
basic 


indicated before, 
which is 
yuthority 


sibly 
Bible o 
interpreted unless the Church of 
Jesus Christ collect and preserve 
Bible with divinely 
To explain this 


and teach the 


given authority? 


more fully I am presuming to para- 
phrase the words of a book written 


by the Revd. Konrad Algermissen 
and translated into English under 
the title Christian Denominations 

Herder, 1945). . 

Father Algermissen quotes St. 
Gregory the Great, who says that 
the Bible is a kind of letter written 
by almighty God to his children in 
a strange land. The Church is with 
the children there in that land 
their mother. 

So the Father’s letter naturally 
comes directly to her, that she may 
known to the 
children. As a and loving 
mother she acts y. The 
younger children would not be able 
to understand all parts of the Fath- 
ers letter; they might even be 
harmed by some of the passages in 
it. 

She explains it to them in simple 
words, a Bible history. Even some 
never get beyond the 


make its contents 
wise 


discreetly. 


OTOW nups 
5 
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stage of children in simplicity. So 
the thoughtful mother satisfies them 
with easier excerpts from the letter. 
But she does try to get all of her 
children to penetrate more deeply 
into the knowledge and spirit of that 
letter, that they may come to greater 
religious maturity. 

When the children are really 
grown up, the mother gives them 
the Father’s letter dinectts and en- 
tirely. But even then she exercises 
vigilance that they do not damage 
the letter, by tearing it up and 
throwing part of it away, or by 
misunderstanding and misinterpret- 
ing it. 

The Church has always had the 
greatest reverence for the Bible. Her 
ainiuiee have copied it faithfully; her 
artists have illuminated its pages; 
her scholars have studied its manu- 
scripts and versions. She has been 
careful that it should not be dis- 
torted or mutilated. And she _ has 
called on the Spirit of God to give 
her light and to guide her in in- 
terpreting its more difficult pas- 
sages. 

And in this spirit she rightly 
commands that the faithful use only 
authentic translations, inspected and 
approved by her. Thus we read the 
Father’s letter with the heart of the 
mother. 

Regarding the Father 
Father’s house, the mother has much 
to tell the children which is not 
written in the letter. She has learned 
it from the Father, through his di- 
Son, directly and orally. This 


and the 


vine 
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is Tradition. It permits her to know permits her to understand the full 
that the letter is authentic, that meaning of every word the Father 
every page of it is genuine; and it has written to his children. 


I LEARN A LESSON IN HEROISM 
BY RUTH ROMAN 


I was a passenger on the Andrea Doria. Today, looking back on that terrible 
night off Nantucket, I know that I profited from it. For I learned something 
about my fellow man. 

The last night at sea, I was attending an end-of-the-voyage “gala” in the ball- 
room. Some of us were singing Arrivederci Roma. Then it came—a crushing 
impact. One thought ran from mind to mind: the ship is in trouble. Yet there 
was little hysteria. 

I kicked off my pumps (on a listing ship, high heels are absolutely no help) 
and started running to where my 3-year-old Dickie and his nurse, Grace Els, 
were sleeping. A sailor grabbed at me, fearing that I had panicked. I struggled 
free. 

Miss Els (thin, gray-haired, a tower of strength) and I brought Dickie up to 
the listing boat deck and barricaded him with life preservers and blankets. My 
calmness surprised me then, and now, in retrospect, it surprises me even more. 

But I was not the only one who, consciously or not, was calling upon inner 
strength. I can not point to a single individual and cite him as a “hero.” But I 
remember a waiter who, in the midst of everything, heated milk and gave it to 
mothers with small children. I remember a ship’s musician who went from one 
to another, helping where he could. I remember Miss Els, who, on receiving a 
violent blow on her elbow, didn’t even mention it. 

After I built the little blanket “trench” for Dickie, I lay down beside him, 
and thought, “I may have to swim with Dickie.” I spotted a deflated party bal- 
loon on deck, blew it up, gave it to Dickie, and told him we were going on a 
picnic. Minutes later a young sailor tied Dickie to his back and took him 
down a ladder to a lifeboat. I followed, but the boat was full and pulled away 
before I could get in. Dickie waved the balloon at me. “Picnic,” he called. 

Later I learned that Dickie had been taken to the Stockholm, where strangers 
took wonderful care of him. Finally, Miss Els and I were put aboard the Ile de 
France. Dickie and I were reunited the next day. It was all over for us. All, ex- 
cept for my new realization of the strength of the human spirit. 


Condensed from “Parade,’’ 285 Madison Ave., New York City 17. September 9, 1956. © 1956 
by Parade Publications, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 








By Hugh G. 


Condensed from 


Smith 


“Columbia’’* 


Dublin’s Jewish Mayor 


No Dubliner has a greater 


native city than has 


MONG THE notables who pa- 
A rade up 5th Ave. on this 

St. Patrick’s Day eve to take 
their places on the reviewing stand 
for New York’s great annual Irish 
spectacle none will feel prouder 
than the Right Honorable Robert 
Briscoe, the first Jew to be elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin since the of- 
fice was created in the 18th century. 

As bands play Irish marching 
tunes and crowds cheer, Lord May- 
or Briscoe will recall how he, too, 
as a young man of 21, then engaged 
in a business career in New York 
City, cheered from the same side- 
walks for the land of his birth. 

As his mind goes back over those 
happy early years in New York, he 
will probably recall vividly that day 
in 1922 when, acting under orders, 
he seized the Irish Republic’s con- 
sular ofhces in New York City and 
became front-page news. 

Civil war had broken out in Ire- 
land, and Briscoe, who espoused the 
cause of his chief, Eamon de Valera, 
was directed to keep the consular 
ofhices from coming into the hands 
of the representatives of the new 
provisional Free State government. 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. 
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love for his 
Robert 


Briscoe 


With some friends, he held posses- 
sion of the offices for a whole week. 
Then he was ejected by a police 
bomb squad under Lieutenant Ge- 


gan. The publicity this episode 


cond enabled Briscoe to go on a 
speaking campaign to make “the Re- 


publican side of the civil war 
known to the American people. 
(With a twinkle in his eye, he told 
me he hoped that he might have a 
chance of meeting Lieutenant Ge- 
gan during his present visit.) 
Briscoe is a 62-year-old man of 
medium build, with deep-set brown 
eyes, and the alertness of expression 
that marks the intellectual. Dublin 
has given something to his soft, 
liquid speech, which is never emo- 
tional, but direct and earnest, and 
is leavened now and then with 
quick thrusts of wit. He is a first- 
rate mixer, with a tolerance and 
understanding that has made him a 
most successful member of the Irish 
Parliament for two decades. 
Briscoe was born in the Dublin 
suburb of Ranelagh, in September, 
1894. His father came from Lithu- 
ania, his mother from Germany. He 
was the second son of a family of 
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seven, which he he is matched by 
raising a family of seven children 
of his own. He began his education 
in the Christian Brother’s school on 
Liffey St. and finished it at St. 
Andrew’s college. He was studying 
electricity and commerce in Berlin 
at the outbreak of the Ist World 
War in 1914, when with other civil 
was interned by the Ger- 
Austro-German 
frontier. His release came as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Catholic 
Bishop of the Kilmore Diocese, the 
late Msgr. Patrick Finnegan, who 


ians he 
mans at Eger on the 


made representations to the papal 


nuncio Vienna and had young 
Bob Briscoe exchanged for a Ger- 
prisoner in England. 

During the two years he spent 
in New York, 1915 to 1917, 
Briscoe heard much about the revo- 
lutionary movement going on in 
Ireland. The 1916 
in Dublin fired the imagination of 
Briscoe re- 


man civilian 


from 


insurrection of 


many Irishmen abroad; 
turned 
himself into the movement. He soon 
came to the notice of Gen. Michael 
Collins, Ireland’s great guerilla 
chief, and was commissioned to go 
to Germany and secure arms for the 
Republican forces then waging war 
against Britain. 

When the truce with England 
came the Republican forces ‘split, 
with the Free State side led by 
Michael Collins and Arthur Grif- 
“a and the Republican side by De 

Valera. Briscoe took the side of De 


Valera, to whom he has always been 


home in 1917 and threw 
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a loyal lieutenant. To save his life 
during the civil war, 
the U. S. 

No one is a 
of fine Jewish tr aditions of family 
life than the present Lord Mayor. 
The Briscoes live in Herbert Park, 
Ballsbridge, near the famous horse- 
show grounds, with Prime Minister 
John A. Costello a near neighbor. 
In Mrs. Briscoe, the former Lillian 
Isaacs, 
charming Lady Mavoress. Billy, the 
eldest son, is a pilot with the Dutch 
KLM airlines. Kim arranged that the 
plane in which the Lord Mayor 
flies from Shannon to New York 
should have Billy at the controls. 

The eldest daughter, 
Joan, a doctor of medicine, 
ried and lives in Canada. 
there is Joseph Henry, a 
practicing in Dublin; Brian David, 
a medical student; Benjamin An 
drew, who is receiving business 
training in England. Ida Sybil is 
preparing to be a_ physiotherapist, 
and taking a 
course. In private life, Lord Mayor 
hirm manu- 

hospitals, 


he was sent to 


stronger upholder 


the city has a gracious and 


Frances 
is mar- 

Then 
dentist, 


Elise is secretarial 
Briscoe is director of a 
facturing 
and also of a kosher meat-products 
firm with a 

It has been a tradition in Dublin 
for a century and a half that the 
city officials, headed by the lord may- 
or, attend the Christmas and Easter 
high Masses in the pro-cathedral 
wearing their robes. There is even a 
special mayor's pew in the sanc- 
tuary, bearing the city arms. Last 


dressings for 


lar ge export business. 
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June, Briscoe made his first official 
call upon Archbishop McQuaide. 
Eager to meet what he felt might 
be the wish of the Catholics of 
Dublin, the Lord Mayor offered to 
nominate a Catholic city official to 
act as his deputy at Catholic cere- 
monies. When the Archbishop ex- 


pressed his fears that the Lord 


Mayor's position might coerce him 


into doing something he might not 
be happy about and concerning 
which there might be religious scru- 
ples, Councillor Briscoe replied that 
he had no difficulties in that way. 
So on Christmas day the Lord May- 

, wearing his colorful poplin robes 
ial his chai 1in of office, occupied the 
mayor's pe 

The news rial the election of a 
man of Jewish faith to be lord 
mayor of Dublin brought interna- 
tional response. Messages of con- 
gratulation came from the U.S., 
from Israel, and from many parts 
of Europe. Not even the famous 
late Lord Mayor Alfie Byrne, whose 
popularity and handshakes were a 
legend, ever received such a tide 
of congratulatory messages 

During his present trip, Dublin’ S 
Lord Mayor will attend an astonish- 
ing number of functions, and will 
cover the U.S. from coast to coast. 
He will speak at as many as three 
functions in one day in some places. 
He dislikes talking from prepared 
manuscript, but is a fluent and witty 
extemporaneous speaker. He is not 
taking his official robes with him 
on his travels, but is bringing the 


historic chain of office, from which 
hangs a big medallion given to the 
William of Orange (King 
England). This 


worn only 


city by 
William III of 
great will be 
during the St. Patrick’s parade and 
at the more important occasions in 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and pre 
large centers. When he relinquishes 
his high office, Lord Mayor Briscoe 
will leave as a memento among the 
mayoral crests his own personal 
crest with the Star of David as the 
background. 

The greatest joy in life for Briscoe 
is the realization that throughout 
his long association with the Irish 
Republican movement he as a Jew 
always retained the trust of his 
colleagues, and in particular has De 
Valera’s high regard. Five months 
ago a great muster of De Valera’s 
Fianna Fail party met in Dublin 
to make a presentation to Briscoe; 
the public tributes paid him by De 
Valera are something he will always 
treasure. 

Briscoe is an enthusiastic collector 
of paintings, particularly still lifes, 
of which he has quite a collection. 
Rare books with colored prints also 
attract him. But he finds his greatest 
relaxation in music and in deep-sea 
fishing. In music, his tastes are 
quite widespread. During his early 
days as a young man in New York 
he couldn’t afficed to go to the opera, 
but he soon discovered that one 
could get in free to the most ex- 
pensive theaters by becoming a 


insignia 
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professional claquer, or hired ap 
the 20 
claquers spread out over the Metro- 
politan Opera house that he heard 


plauder. It was as one ol 


Caruso. This business of being in 
a claque meant, he explained, that 
you had to know well the opera be- 
ing produced, the exact moment at 
which each aria ended, and the 
number of times an artist should be 
called out to take another bow. 

When he needs to get away from 
everything, he usually takes a drive 
down to the pretty little Wicklow 
seaside resort of Grevstones, and 
goes off fishing in the Irish sea. 

No Dublin-born man has a great- 
er love for his native city than 
Robert Briscoe. He has taught his 
children to love the city, too. He is 
particularly proud of the fine spirit 
of tolerance he finds on all sides. 
As a Jew, he observes to the full 
the code of Orthodox Jewry. At the 
many public banquets and dinners 
he has been obliged to attend since 


he became lord mayor, hotel man- 


agers and head waiters have taken 
pains to see that he is not served 
any food which he could not eat 
without breaking the orthodox rules. 
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The strain of attending as many 
as eight and ten functions in the 
one day and receiving hundreds of 
visitors has begun to show a little 
in Briscoe’s face. His friends say 
that he badly needed a trip to the 
U.S. as a vacation. But his schedule 
will make his journey even more 
arduous than life at home. 

When Lord Mayor Briscoe was 
asked if he would whittle it down a 
bit, he shook his head and feplied, 
“This will provide a big opportuni- 
ty to give a boost to tourism in 
Ireland, and of making Irish prod- 
ucts better known in the U.S. 

“If I can do something to increase 
our dollar earnings, and to enhance 
the prestige of Ireland among the 
American people, then my trip will 
not have been in vain. In 1939, I 
was proud, as a deputy of Dail 
Eireann, to be on the reviewing 
platform for the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in New York. This time I 
shall feel humbly conscious of the 
great honor of being on that same 
platform again, this time as the 
first member of my faith to be hon- 
ored with the ancient and noble 


title of Lord Mayor of Dublin.” 


S) 


AMERICANA REVISITED 
The Ist graders at St. Michael’s were singing Oh, Susanna. Suddenly Sister 
Helen caught the impression that little Billy Murphy seemed to have a version 
of his own. Moving down beside him, she listened carefully. Sure enough. “I 
come from Alabama with a band-aid on my knee,” he sang. 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (Oct. ’56). 





Transatlantic travelers 
come home with 
glowing reports of 4G 


marvelous new drink 


Americans stopping at the famous 
Shannon Airport first discovered the 
unique delight of Irish Coffee. Now, 
more and more smart spots are serving 
this fabulous drink . .. more and more 
people are making it at home. In San 
Francisco, for example, Irish Coffee is 
becoming as popular asthe Dry Martini. 


The magic of Irish Coffee lies in the fact 
that the coffee, the John Jameson and 
cream combine in some mysterious way 
to create a seductive new flavour. It is 
what scientists call synergistic action, 
which means that the cooperative ac- 
tion of the ingredients is infinitely more 
delightful than any of them taken inde- 
pendently. Skeptical about that syner- 
gistic action? Well, try Irish Coffee. 
And do insist on John Jameson. It is 
all pot still whiskey—every drop ma- 
tured 7 years in oak casks. 


BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 
Imported by 
W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U. 8. A. 
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Condensed from 


By Flora Rheta Schreiber 


“Your Child’s Speech’’* 


Your Child Will 


Talk Like You 


It’s true that little 
pitchers have big ears 


7 our JOHNNY'S speech doesn’t 
¥ just happen. It is the result 
of a fascinating develop- 

It will be ‘influenced 


ment process. 
sight, 


by his intelligence, 
health, and by how happy he is 
during the first five years of life. It 
will also be influenced by his con- 
trol of his muscles and his coordina- 
tion, by how well he learns to 
breathe and to use his speech or- 
gans. His speech will also be influ- 


h -aring, 


enced by his rate of growth. 

You will that he 
good voice if he can easily carry on 
the business of normal daily living; 
if he can be heard easily and if his 
voice is usually free of huskiness 
and shrillness; if he does not speak 


know has a 


through his nose. 

To make himself heard, 
must have a voice with 
power. To have carrying 
Johnny must make good use of vol- 
ume, like a radio. He should Jearn 
to sense the difference between im- 
portant and unimportant ideas, and 
to emphasize them correctly. 


Johnny 
carrying 
pow er 


Flora Rheta Schreiber, 
210 Madison Ave., 


*© 1956 by 


and reprinted with permission of G. P. 


New York City 16. 


[Through suitable pitch variety 
Johnny makes his voice interesting. 
For it is through pitch that his voice 
can become a sensitive reflection of 
his moods and thoughts. A_ voice 
with flexible pitch is never dull. 

Johnny’s speech should show a 
good sense of tempo. Some Johnnies 
naturally speak fast, others slowly. 
This natural rate, prov ided it isn’t 
too fast or too slow, should not be 
interfered with. 

Good volume, pitch, and tempo 
go to make good tone quality. So do 
vicar and resonance. If Johnny’ S 
tone quality is good, he impresses 
But 
these things cannot be taught to 
Johnny. They must come naturally 
in imitation of the example you 
yourself set. 


people as a wide-awake child. 


Putnam’s Sons, 


256 pp. $3.50. 
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In the beginning you are the 
world. You 
speech, by what you do, by 
you don’t ‘do, and ‘by what you are. 
Johnny will spe ak earlier and better, 
all his life, if you do the following 
things. 

|. Stimulate him to talk from the 
very beginning of his life, but only 


fashion — his 
what 


child’s 


when he is in the mood for it. 

2. See to it that he has a motive 
for speaking. In his preverbal peri- 
od he will ask for things by gestures, 
crying, babbling. When he shows 
that he is ready to speak, by giving 
evidence of a growing vocabulary, 
let him know that infant techniques 
for asking will no longer serve their 
old purpose. Give him what he 
wants only after he has asked for it, 
however clumsy the asking may be. 
Don’t anticipate his wishes. If he 


gets what he desires without asking, 


he may not bother to ask. 

3. Fill his world with meaning. 
Give him many opportunities to see 
the connection between a thing or 
an experience and the word for it. 

4. Fill his world with interest, 
excitement, vitality. Talk to him 
from his very first days. Sounds and 
words are play, one of the most 
exciting games of childhood. 

As he grows a little older and 
can gi you at meals, include him 
in family conversations. 

Above all, let Johnny know 
that you love him. His good speech 
thrives on the expression of your 
love. Mothers, in fact, start influ- 
encing a child’s speech from the day 
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Mother’s arms, the tone 
aura of warmth 


he is born. 
of her voice, the 
that she creates—these affect the 
way the child breathes and eats. 
They also affect the way he makes 
sounds. 

How important this first mother- 
child closeness is can be seen in 
children who have been wholly or 
partially denied it. ‘Twins, for in- 
stance, each of whom gets only half 
of mother s attention, are practically 
always late in speaking. But an only 
child is very frequently precocious 
in speech development. 

Arrival of a sister o 
have a marked effect upon a child’s 
and this, of course, is 


r brother can 


speech. If, 
certainly not always the case, he re- 
ceives the newcomer with hostility 
and jealousy, his emotions may 
result in a speech defect. 

But it is the child who spends a 
barren childhood in an orphanage 
who is the best example of what a 
loveless childhood can do to speech. 
The speech of such children typi- 
cally develops very slowly and with 
marked defects. Neglect and = 
absence of love retard 1 child i 
every phase of his nlnenas But 
in absolutely no other phase will 
the effects be as great as in his 
speech. 

Your Johnny talks like you. This 
fact may gratify or embarrass you, 
but fact it is. If it were not so, all 
children, everywhere, would talk 
alike. 

The first approach to your child’s 
future speech, then, is via your own 
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present speech. Does a flatness of 
your voice reflect a listless attitude 
toward life? Does huskiness or 
nasality filter out the vitality of your 
saccharine 


you say is 


voice 
what \ 
profusion of syrupy 


words? Is your 
sweet, so tha 
drowned i 
nothings? 
Shrillness is a major vocal indis- 
cretion of American mothers. Shrill 
voices grow out of taut nerves, and 
likely to 


shrill-voiced women are 


give their children nervous speech 


patterns. 

Other women whine, 
out meaning to, always seem to be 
complaining. And there are parents 
whose words tend to die in the back 
of their throats, who always seem 
to be depressed. When you actually 
are depressed, you are likely to say, 

“I’m down in the mouth.” Down is 
exactly where your speech goes 
when you are not up to par. 

Remember _ that Johnny's emo- 
tions as well as his speech are af- 
fected by the speech and voices 


and with- 


around him. 

“All right,” you say. “I 
My diction is dreadful, my voice 
terrible. I never thought about 
these things. It is too late to start 
now; certainly too late to have any 
effect on my child.” 

But it is not too late. 
you may have a voice 
caused by a deep-seated disorder in 
your personality. In that case, re- 
moval of the basic cause will take 

long time. Meanwhile, you can 
approach the matter purely from a 


admit it. 


To be sure, 
disorder 
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vocal point of view. You can at- 
tempt to improve your own ore 

Dr. Robert Harrington, head « 
the Speech Therapy dipiens at 
Los Angeles Orthopedic hospital, 
finds that 80% of all speech defects 
are the result of pure imitation. And 
because they are, they can be rem- 
edied by providing good models. 

Your child reproduces lisps, hesi- 
tations, stuttering, substitutions of 
wrong sounds for right sounds 
(making a word like rate sound like 
raid, for instance). Never reproduce 
a baby’s words with their distor- 
tions. This practice only reinforces 
the errors. Baby talk serves one 
purpose only—and that a bad one: 
it tongue-ties Johnny to your apron 
strings. 

To coo and babble to Johnny are 
something else again. Signs of af- 
fection instill in him a ‘play atti- 
tude toward language and _ also 
_ him feel that you are close 

» him. Cooing will actually im- 
wa your own “speech. But if vou 
are really serious about improving 
your own speech, you will have to do 
other things as well. It is best to 
begin at the beginning, as a whin- 
ing friend of mine did, by having 
your voice recorded. Listening, you 
will Jearn many things about. your- 
self. Train your ear. Read aloud, 
listen to trained voices at the the- 
ater, on radio and television, and 
on phonograph records. You will 
gradually begin to imitate pleasant 
voices without even being aware 
that you are doing so. 





YOUR CHILD WILL 


In large measure, the speech your 
child develops during his first five 
years is the speech he will use as 
Johnny will find talking 
dificult than will 
It is natural for in- 
mother’s voice 


an adult. 
like 
your 
fant 
closely. But boys, 
it, never quite succeed in imitating 
it. Nor are they any more success- 
ful in imitating their fathers, for 
when the infant boy tries to sound 
like his father he is up against the 
voice quality of a grown man. 

The deeper Johnny’s attachment, 


you more 
girl baby. : 
girls to mimic 
though echoing 


the more he will imitate you. When 
he repeats your words and the ca- 
dences in which you speak them, 
he aflirms his r apport with you. He 
also imitates you in other things. lt 
is in hero worship through imita- 
tion that much of Johnny’s charac 
ter will be formed. 

He will also imitate the speech 
of people other than his parents, 
particularly of people he sees often, 


and even more particularly of 
people of whom he is fond. 

If Johnny spends more time with 
children of his own age than with 
adults, 


slowly, all else being equal, than it 


he spends more time with adults, or 


children. If he 


even with older 
spends most of his time with chil- 
dren younger than himself he will 
make even slower progress than it 
he spends his time with children 
of his own age. 

A child suits his language to the 
occasion, and tends to speak like 


his speech develops more 
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the person with whom he is talking. 
This habit is so fixed that by the 
time he is speaking sentences, he 


kk Neer sen- 


whom 


almost invariably uses 
tences in talking to adults, 
he apes and w ishes to impress, than 
in talking to children, whose short- 
er sentences he must then imitate 
and whom he need not impress. 

A child whose parents are skilled 
in the use of language speaks his 
first earlier than the 
whose parents have less language 
skill. He begins to combine words 
earlier, first into phrases and then 


word one 


His sentences are 
less-favored 
asks ques- 


into sentences. 
—_ 

longer than 

children. He not only 


tions earlier but he asks more ques- 


those of 


tions. 

He hi 1S still 
he not only has a larger vocabulary 
but his vocabulary has more varied 
speech. Children first ac- 
[he well- 
sooner 


another ad antage 


parts of 
child of 
than othe: 


quire nouns. 


spoken parents, 
children, adds other parts ol speech. 

How important it is for Johnny 
to get a firm grip on vocabulary 
from the beginning 
stressed too strongly. 
ber: understanding 
words; so be patient with your lad 
struggle to find the right 
word. Watch. Wait. And 
carefully. 

A good vocabulary 
Johnny confidence, with other chil- 
with adults, and, finally, at 
“Give me the right word,” 
“and I will 


cannot be 
But 
comes 


remem- 


before 


in his 
listen 
will give 
dren, 
school. 
wrote Joseph Conrad, 
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move the world.” Give Johnny the 
right word and he will not only 
move his little world, but will even- 
tually move into the big world with 
greater poise and peace of mind. 
The man who uses the exact word 
the occasion demands has an advan- 
tage. Words are part of the strategy 
of living, part of the equipment you 
must give Johnny. 

You don’t have to be a walking 
dictionary to give Johnny a firm 
grasp of words. You de, however, 
have to be interested in words. And 
you do have to use words correctly, 
even though your vocabulary may 
not be large. 

Don’t trv to teach Johnny words 
merely as words, unrelated to peo- 
ple, objects, experiences, ideas, situ- 
ations. Rather, for teach 
him the word monkey at the zoo. 

Make and take advantage of situ- 
ations that will help him. Suppose 
vou have told him to keep away 
from the radiator because it is hot; 
he may have gotten it into his head 
that hot meant anything to be 
avoided. One may find 
him sitting on a chair a stretcher 
of which has worked itself loose. 
When you tell him to get off the 
vy “Hot.” Touch the 
loose stretcher and say “Loose.” Re- 
peat the word several times, each 
time touching the stretcher. 
Then touch the radiator lightly and, 
as you withdraw your fingers, say 

“Hot.” Re ‘peat this word to him too, 
several times. 


instance, 


day you 


chair, he may say 


I OSC 
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Read aloud to Johnny all through 
these first five years. By re ding 
aloud you create a mood for hin. 
Growing accustomed to the sound 
of a word will later give him confi- 
dence in using it. As he grows older, 
this reading will help him to asso- 
ciate contexts of words and ideas. 
Play phonograph records for John- 
ny. Radio and television can be 
very instructive. 

It will do Johnny no good if you 
expect more of him than he can 
deliver. It is therefore important to 
recognize that some children have a 
greater inclination to speak and 
greater flair for words than others. 
And no one dares single out a child 
and call him unintelligent because 
at one, or two, or even at three he 
is not talking. The nontalking child 
may be just as bright as one who 
seems a shining vocal star. There 
may be some physic: al or emotional 
reason for his delay in speaking. Or 
he may be one of those highly in- 
telligent children whose inte lige nce 
rigorously resists verbal any expres- 
sion. 

But even if yours is a word- 
minded child it will do him no good 
to push him. The ability that John- 
ny has above all others is the ability 
to grow. All other abilities must 
wait on this one. That is why you 
must know what can and cannot 
reasonably be expected of Johnny 
as he moves from the inarticulate- 
ness of birth to the relative fluency 
of his 5th birthday. 





3y Hubert 


Kelley , 


Jr. 


Condensed from the ‘“Victorian’’* 


The Trembling World 
of Father Lynch 


He hunts earthquakes, and 


occasionally starts one 
tr ForDHAM university one 
A day last June, Father Joseph 
Lynch climbed from a clam- 
my vault beneath the campus. Scan- 
ning a stack of photographs, he told 
a companion that the housewives of 
Serena, Chile, were probably sweep 
ing up the plaster after a sharp 
earthquake of the day before. He 
also reported that an even more se- 
vere shock had rocked houses in Af- 
ghanistan. 
\s a sidelight to the day’s news, 
that the milk 
been five late 


he observed Bronx 


train had minutes 
that morning, that there was new 
activity in a Long Island quarry, 
and that New York City was due 
for a change in the weather. 

Father Lynch is one of some 400 
earthquake detectives in the world. 
As far as he is concerned, this solid 
old globe of ours is continuously 
creaking and groaning like a haunt- 
ed house. Earthquake observers re- 
cord more than a million tremors a 
vear and admit that another 3 mil- 
lion may escape detection. 

After 28 years as director of Ford- 


*Tackawanna 18, N.Y. January, 1957. 
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ham’s observatory, Father 


Lynch still cannot predict an earth- 


seismic 


quake, nor can anyone else. But 
what he does know may save thou- 
sands of lives. For years, Jesuit ob- 
servers the U.S. 
checking to see where quakes are 
most likely to occur. Bit by bit, they 


in have been 


have mapped the major earthquake 
belts of the world. 

Not long ago, a corporation exec- 
utive phoned Father Lynch. His 
firm was planning to build a branch 
plant in a South-American city. Not 
even the oldest natives recalled any 


severe quakes. 

“Is it worth the expense to build 
an earthquake-proof factory?” he 
asked. 

In a little while, Father Lynch 
called him back. “If it were my 
plant,” he warned, “I'd build it to 
stand a severe shock. That city 
could be shaken at any time.” 

Such information on the odds for 
a violent quake has helped engi- 
neers to design buildings that will 
come through shocks without a 
scratch. Flexible construction is the 


1957, and reprinted with permission. 
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a quake hits, 


best life insurance if 
for it is falling walls, not the tremor 
itself, which take so many lives dur- 
ing major disasters. 

Sometimes, forewarning is possi- 
ble. An undersea quake occasionally 


creates a surface tidal like 
the 20-foot wall of water which 
killed 100 people in Hawaii several 
years ago. Since that calamity, Jesu- 
it observatories and the government 
have worked together to warn threat- 
ened areas quickly. Now and then, 
travels several 


wave, 


a destructive wave 
hours before it finds a target. 

The instrument which tells Fath- 
er Lynch so much about earth- 
quakes is called a_ seismograph. 
Although it has undergone many 
veluecmnents. it is basically a pe ndu- 
lum, not unlike the one in a grand- 
father's clock. When a _ quake 
thousands of miles away sends a 
shock wave through the 
earth, the pendulum sways a little. 

Actually, Father Lynch explains, 
the campus of Fordham sw ays un- 
der the pendulum. But since ob- 
servers swaying it is the 
pendulum which seems to move. 
Electrically, this slight motion is 
magnified thousands “of times, and 
a pinpoint of light on the free end 
of the pendulum records its own 
movement on a photograph. 

Every quake leaves its own un- 
mistakable signature. By noting the 
time which elapses between differ- 
ent kinds of shock waves, Father 
Lynch can tell you the distance 
from the quake. Records from his 


surging 


are too, 
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other seismographs help him to pin 
down its exact location. 

Generally, a quake is caused by 
masses of rock within the 
earth slipping or sliding along a 
crack, or fault. When this shift is 
great enough, a part of the ground 
suddenly coundls over to a new posi- 
tion with a great shuddering motion. 
Chasms appear in fields. Sometines. 
the land drops away several feet. 

The shock of this titanic adjust- 
ment sends mighty waves through 
and around the earth, just as a stone 
dropped a lake creates ripples. 
Those are the waves that reach 
Fordham’s underground observatory 
several minutes later. 

The waves reach other stations, 
too. Father Lynch is president of 
the 30-year old Jesuit Seismological] 
association, composed of 18 differ- 
ent observatories at Jesuit universi- 
ties in this country. Data from these 
pioneer stations is wired to Science 
Service in Washington, which noti- 
fies the press and reports the techni- 
cal findings to the U.S. Coast and 

Geodetic survey. There, consolidat- 
ed_ reports from both Jesuit and 
government stations help determine 
severity of quakes. 

In this hemisphere, explains Fath- 
er Lynch, the great belt in which 
tremors are most likely to strike ex- 
tends from the tip of the Aleutian 
islands down the West Coast to the 
tip of South America. Of all our 
states, California and Nevada suffer 
the most quakes. But this does not 
mean that quakes never occur else- 


miles 





THE 
where. The greatest tremor in U.S. 
history was centered, not in San 
Francisco, but in New Madrid, Mo., 
in 1811. That one was felt as far 
away as Washington, D.C. Quakes 
outside the Western belt are rare, 
hundreds of years 


however, and 


may before Missourians are 


shaken so violently again. 


pass 
To the annoyance of observers, 
there are many different sorts of 
ground motion besides quakes which 
will set seismographs in motion. At 


one time, Father Lynch was mysti- 


fied by a frenzied pattern w hich * 
peared early each morning, as if < 

giant hand were trying to shake a 
university awake. One chilly morn- 
ing, the earthquake detective crawled 


out of bed, grabbed his stop watch, 
and perched on a hillside, waiting 
for something to happen. A little 
past four, there was a rumbling, as 
the milk train rolled past the uni- 
versity station. On a hunch, Father 
Lynch clicked his watch and hur- 
ried down to his vault. The times 
checked. He had been recording the 
passage of a freight train. 

On another occasion, he produced 
a clear record of a minor tremor at 
Fordham, caused by the pounding 
feet of hundreds of children as they 
danced around a maypole. Nearly 
every day, he notes the staccato 
scribble of an explosion, usually the 
blasting at a near-by quarry. 

The most violent, and most con- 
fusing, record he ever produced 
looked more like 20 years of stock- 
market fluctuations than an earth- 
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7: 
quake. He knew that whatever it 
was, it was local, for other Jesuit 
stations weren't picking it up. 

The following day, the apparition 
appeared once more. It looked as if 
the whole world were shaking to 
pieces. This time, he dismantled the 
seismograph, but still found nothing 
wrong. Turning away, he knocked 
an iron housing to the floor. As it 
struck the concrete, a tiny spider 
scrambled out. He had been taking 
a free ride on the pendulum. 

But one strange form of motion 
has led Father Lynch into a brand- 
new field. For years, he and other 
quake observers had noticed that an 
eerie wave motion preceded certain 
changes in the weather. One type 
of swo-second wave was invariably 
followed by a cold wave hours later. 

Armed with a government re- 
search grant, he set out to find the 
cause of this strange weather fore- 
cast. He knew that waves received 
in New York came from the direc- 
tion of the Great Lakes, so he took 
his seismograph on a trip south. No 
matter where he set it up, the two- 
second beat came from the Great 
Lakes. 

Today, the Jesuit physicist is cer- 
tain that a cold front, as it moves 
over water, sets up stiff waves. As 
the water strikes the shore, the 
waves are transmitted to the earth. 
One of these days, hopes Father 
Lynch, it may be possible to make 
sound weather predictions with an 
underground seismograph. For sev- 
eral years, the navy has been work- 
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ing on a project to track hurricanes 
with earthquake recorders. 
Occasionally, after a minor tremor 
is felt in the New York area, Father 
Lynch gets a call from a local citi- 
zen W ho accuses him of starting the 
quake in his laboratory. After many 
vears, he has learned to take such 
astonishing accusations in his stride. 
“What I don’t tell them,” he 
smiles, “is that we really do start a 
quake of our own, now and then.” 
Earthquake manufacturing has 
increased the prospecting ability of 
oil men by 1000%, he explains. ‘The 
artificial quake is created with a 
deep charge of dynamite. Since 
shock waves travel through different 
kinds of soil and rock at varying 


speeds, seismograph readings at sev- 
eral points around a blast tip off 
presence of oil- 
One of Father 


has 


geologists to the 
bearing formations. 
Lynch’s associates in Boston 
specialized in using the seismograph 

help road builders learn about 
conditions underground. 

Father Lynch does not look for 
oil wells, but he has set off artificial 
earthquakes for other reasons. Near 
the Vatican, he unsuccessfully 
probed the ground for remains of 
Nero’s circus, where St. Peter was 
crucified. 

With more success, 
within the Vatican for a 
burial vault. Obviously, dynamite 
was out of the question. Instead, he 
designed an ear-splitting power ham- 
mer, which sent shock waves through 
marble and anything else. Seismo- 


he searched 
missing 
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graphs installed in rooms around 
him recorded the speed of the waves. 

“It gave everyone an awful head- 
ache,” confesses Father | yynch, “but 
it worked.” 

At last, he discovered the pres 
ence of a 12-foot vault about which 
Vatican knew nothing. 
This is the only time the techniques 
of the earthqui ike detective have 
ever been used for such a purpose, 
but Father Lynch hopes that archae- 
ologists will adopt the method in 
searching for buried ruins. 

One seismologist has called Fath- 
er Lynch “the earthquake’s 
public- relations man.” Certainly no 
one in this country has talked more 
or written more about quakes than 
the Fordham scientist. He has poked 
into earthquake labs in many parts 
of the world. He has worked hard 
to banish misconceptions about one 
of the least understood of natural 


architects 


best 


calamities. 

That is because Father Lynch is 
first of all a teacher. Because of the 
grave shortage of trained earth- 
quake investigators, he has spent 
life trying to get young people ir 
terested in the field. The few seis- 
mologists who are graduated today 
are quickly hired by oil companies, 
and he fears there may be no one 
left to pursue the study of earth- 
quakes. It is probably a needless 
fear. There are always a few men, 
who, like Father Lynch himself, 
pass up a chance for material gain 
to pursue the truth wherever it 
may lead them. 





By John E. 


Condensed from 


Gibson 
“Your Life’’* 


Why Are You sae 


Those ‘hunches’ have 


a sound basis in fact 


wo MEN are playing poker. 

One, Jim has the 

family savings in his pocket, 
and he’s desperately “hoping to win 
enough to pay off a pressing mort- 
gage. “Tension grips him as he steels 
himnoell to risk everything on the 
turn of the cards. As the stakes 


Jones, 


mount higher, the lines in his fore- 
head deepen. He tries not to think 


what will happen if he loses. 

The other man, Bill Smith, ex- 
udes casual confidence. ji just felt 
lucky and dropped in to let the 
cards decide whether he’ r drop a 
few hundred, or maybe take the 
boys to the cleaners. 

Which man is likely to win? Bill 
Smith, of course, the guy who has 
been backing his flushes and 
straights for the sheer fun of it. Jim 
Jones, who needs desperately to 
win, will probably lose his shirt. 
T hings like this happen right along. 
Why? 

Ted and Paul are brothers. Ted 
enlisted in the paratroopers during 
the war. He had one narrow escape 
after another, and finally climaxed 
his army career by making off un- 
11 W. 


*Suite 405, 42nd St., 


New York City 36. 


scathed from an enemy POW camp. 
After he was mustered out, he drew 
fancy pay for a while driving a 
nitroglycerine truck. When that 
bored him, he became a stunt man 
for the movies. Except for a slight 
scalp wound received when a horse 
trampled him, Ted has never suf- 
fered an injury. 

Brother Paul, on the other hand, 
has never done anything more hee 
ardous than to commute to his job 
as a bookkeeper. Yet he has suffered 
one mishap after another. With his 
right arm still in a cast from one ac- 
cident, he fell down a flight of stairs 
and fractured his collarbone. And 
when his brother Ted came home 
from overseas, Paul couldn’t even 
attend the welcoming party because 
he was in the hospital. He’d fallen 
1949. © 1949 by the 


May, Kingsway Press 
J > 


and reprinted with permission. 
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from a stepladder and smashed his 
hip. Many people are like Paul and 
Ted. Some go through life continu- 
ally misfortune; others 
seem to have the luck to survive 
incredible hazards. Why? 

What is “luck”? Is it chance, or 
some other unpredictable phenome- 
non? Why do some people seem to 
fall almost accidentally into good 
fortune, while others, no matter 
how carefully they plan, seem to en- 

counter adversity at every turn? 
lez iding psychologists 


dogged by 


Recently, 
and psychi itrists have put luck un- 
der the clinical and 
have found out what it is. They 
makes a man lucky. 
what causes bad 


mic roscope, 


what 
know 
and what you can do to 


know 
And they 
luck, too, 
change yours. 

Psychological studies have shown 
that actually plays but a 
small determining how 
lucky or unlucky we are. Far from 
i fickle godde ‘ss who scatters 
luck ji 


chance 
part in 


being « 
her “a indiscriminately, 
actually self-generated. It is 
erned to a large extent by a kind of 
sixth sense which all of us possess. 
It is the same delicate and hyper- 
sensitive faculty that produces those 
uncannily accurate hunches that 
most of us have at times. This sense 
is highly active in some people and 
completely dormant in others. How 
well it functions depends on con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes. 
Tests show that in individuals 
who are chronically dogged by ill 
luck, this sense is almost “completely 


gov- 
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inactive; while in the case of “lucky” 
people, the intuitive sense functions 
at top ethiciency. How does this 
“sixth sense” make a person iucky? 
Because, when he finds himself in a 
crucial situation, it enables him to 


sense tangible and intangible fac- 


tors more “swiftly and more acutely 
than other people « 
snap judgments, where action de- 


can. It permits 


pends as much on intuitive flashes 
of intelligence as on the slower 
processes of reasoning and deduc- 
tion. Mental reactions are speeded 
by the fact that the person can 
“hunches.” 
famed in 


sense when to trust his 

A leading industrialist, 
business circles for his seemingly 
uncanny luck, recently turned down 
a contract which seemed likely to 
make his company millions. Later, 
the contract proved to have had 
cleverly concealed which 
might have ruined the company. 
43 he industrialist was asked how he 
had known so quickly and with 
such certainty that the contract was 
phony. * ‘My decision,” he explained, 
‘wasn’t actually thought out. There 
was no visible evidence of anything 
wrong; the deal looked wonderful 
on the surface. But call it a hunch 
if you like; the proposition just 
didn’t ‘feel’ right.” 

Not long ago a famous lecturer 
stood in the pouring rain waiting 
for a taxi. When one finally pulled 
up, the rest of his party got in, but 
the lecturer refused. ‘ Til wait for 
the next one,” he told his com- 
panions. They thought it odd, but 


clauses 
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after several attempts to dissuade 
him, they finally rode off shaking 
their heads. Halfway to their des- 
tination, the taxi swung wide 
around a blind turn, sideswiped an 
approaching car, and smashed into 
an embankment. One passenger was 
killed outright, and another seri- 
ously injured. The cab driver was 
found to have drinking 
heavily. 

Questioned later as to why he 
had refused to ride in the taxi, the 
lecturer that he hadn’t 
any really concrete reasons. “I didn’t 


been 


confessed 


get a specific impression that the 


driver was drunk. If so, I would 
have warned my companions. | 
didn’t see the man in very 
light, and then only for a moment. 
But in thinking back, I remember 
registering the fact that the man 
seemed to be slumped rather oddly 
in his seat, that his voice sounded 
fuzzy, and his eyes didn’t look right. 
But I didn’t consciously sum up all 
my impressions and decide he was 
unfit to drive. It just flashed into 
my mind that it wouldn't be a good 
idea to ride in that taxi.’ 

This lecturer, incidentally, has 
long been famed for “getting all the 
breaks,” and making the most of 
them. But, as psychiatrists point 
out, there’s nothing mysterious 
about it. The lecturer’s subconscious 
perception (or sixth sense if you 
like) functions at peak efficiency. 
Hypersensitive to the faintest stim- 
uli, it makes lightning decisions 
from factors too intangible for the 


gt it dd 
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mind to be consciously aware of. 
He has learned how far he can trust 
his hunches, and he doesn’t wait for 
his brain to qualify them with labor- 
ious logic, at least not when a quick 
decision is called for. This chap 
also happens to be amazingly lucky 
at cards, although in a poker game 
his play is often as apparently il- 
logical as was his refusal to ride in 
the t taxi. 

The list of research scientists who 
have made close studies of the pow- 
er of our extrasensory faculties 
would include names like Dr. 
George H. Estabrooks, head of the 
psychology department at Colgate 
university; Dr. J. E. Coover, of 
Stanford; Dr. Gardner Murphy, of 
New York City college; and Duke 
university’s world- fameenie Dr. J. B. 
Rhine. 

Science no longer questions the 
uncanny feats of intuitive percep 
tion which have been observed in 
psychological laboratories. What re- 
search 7 are trying to find out 
now is: 1. why this sense is highly 
active a some people, and almost 
completely absent in others; 2. what 
steps may be taken by the individ- 
ual to develop the sense to maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Tests at Duke university long ago 
demonstrated why people Ww vhose 
sixth sense functions well may be 
consistently “luckier” in activities 
ranging from card games to business 
enterprises. Scientific studies have 
conclusively demonstrated that such 
persons can use their extrasensory 
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faculties to incalculable advantage. 
Carefully supervised laboratory tests 
show, for example, that they can 
identify the faces of unseen cards, 
and sense unspoken thoughts with 


uncanny accuracy. 


More 
although this sixth sense is 
the extent to which it 


indicate that 
innate 


recent tests 


in all of us, 
functions depends on a_ person's 
temperament and mental attitude. 


mental states 


such as 


that 
tension, 


It was found 


which produce 


fear, anxiety, selt-doubt, 


perception. On 


worry, 
paralyze intuitive 
the other hand, 
confidence permit the delicate sixth 


serenity and self- 
sense to function at peak efficiency. 

This fact 
tests. 


was established bv a 
\fter 


students were 


hundreds _ of 
given the 


high scores 


series of 
university 
tests, those 
were carefully observed by psychol- 
ogists. Most of them were found to 
be happy, carefree, and completely 
But those who made 


] 
Who in ide 


self-confident. 
the low scores were tense and over- 
when sub- 
made the 
tests 


Furthermore, 
consistently 


cautious. 
jects who 
highest scores in extrasensory 
were subjected to temporary anxiety 
or worry, their intuitive perception 
immediately dropped from excellent 
to very poor. 

So if you wish to be lucky, if you 
desire that extra that your 
intuitive faculties can give you, you 
have to give them a ch: ince. Relax. 
That sixth sense of yours can save 
you a lot of headaches and show 
you short cuts, but it can’t operate 


ec dee 
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when your conscious mind is tied 
up in knots. Tension not only inter- 
feres with your intuitive processes, 
but it can hamper your ordinary 
logical thinking processes, too. 
fany whose _tempera- 
ment does permit them to receive 
the subconscious promptings which 


persons 


we call hunches frequently let their 
intuitive impressions go unheeded. 
Psychologists deplore this fact. For, 
as Dr. C. G. Suits, General Elec- 
tric’s famed research chief, points 
out, a great many of man’s 
important ideas and inventions have 
intuition. 
knowing 
may 


most 


flashes of 
way of 
ideas 


resulted from 
And there is no 
how many important 
have been lost to the world because 
hunches were not followed. 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, who has 
been called the father of industrial 
research, that many _per- 
sons of brilliant achievement do not 
much of their success 


beli 1leves 


realize how 
results from their intuitive faculties. 
“They often believe,” he says, “that 
they solve their hardest problems 
by cold logic; but actually they 
reach the solution through a hunch, 
and work out the reasons after- 
ward.” 

The 
stantly 
treasure of knowledge, 
most of us never take advantage of. 
At the University of North Caro- 
lina, experiments conducted over a 
two-year period showed that stu- 
absorb lessons given 
when they were fast 


subconscious mind is con- 
accumulating a_ veritable 
one which 


dents could 
them even 
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asleep. The tests were conducted in 
a specially equipped laboratory. 
After each student sound 
asleep, a record player softly played 
back the material to be learned. 
Later, each student was awakened 
and quizzed on the subject. Stu- 
dents who relied on their subcon- 
scious promptings turned in almost 


was 


perfect scores. 
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Call it by any name you like, 
subconscious perception, intuition, 
sixth sense, but remember that it 
can be a most potent ally. It’s al- 
ways on the alert. It never sleeps; 
constantly receiving impres- 
and making lightning deci- 
sions. To you, it can mean the 
difference between being “lucky” 


it 1s 
sions 


or “unlucky.” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvAsco 


From Latin and Greek our language has taken a number of word roots that 
enter into the make-up of thousands of English words. One such root comes 
from the Latin word ducere, which means to lead, or to draw. 

The 12 words listed below in Column A are built from the roots due, 
duct. Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A 
ductile 
source. 
educe 
viaduct 
aqueduct 


abduct 


Column B 


A pipe or channel that “leads” water from a distant 


To trace the course of; to infer; to “lead down.” 
To draw forth, bring out; to evolve. 

That which leads one to do something. 

To lead forward as an argument which bears on a 


statement; to cite. 


deduce 
traduce 
conducive 
introductory 
oC rge e 


productive 


That which serves to lead in; preliminary. 
Capable of being drawn out; easily led or drawn. 


Effective in leading or bringing forth. 


A bridge for carrying a road or railroad over a 


Helpful; that which leads to a desirable result. 


adduce k) To take or “lead away” by force; to kidnap. 


inducement 1) 


To defame, vilify. 


(Answers on page 127) 





3y Richard S. McMonigal, M.M. 


Condensed from a letter and ‘Maryknoll’” * 


No Dull Moments 
at Conquista 


Rats, thorns, and sick calls make life 
interesting for missioners in Bolivia 


IFE GOES on merrily in the ing the house in the middle of an 
og Pando vicariate in northern _ old corral, so we have the very nec- 
Bolivia, and especially for essary cow dung mixed right with 
me and the other Maryknoll mis- the dirt, which mixture becomes 
sioners here at Conquista near the mortar for the bricks. 
Madre de Dios river. We live in But about the rats. They have 
peril of storms, of the waters, of the been getting bolder. One evening 
jungle, of bugs and snakes and pi- I went to the door, and in the cou- 
ranha fish, and of our jeep, Des- ple of minutes I was gone, a rat 
peration. Even the rats contrive to stole my supper right off my plate. 
make life more interesting. That was too much for this vola- 
Up to now our rectory has been _ tile Irishman. I shut off the light; 
a straw-thatched hut, which we and as soon as I heard a noise I 
hope soon to abandon upon com- charged in with flashlight and my 
pletion of a new mud-and-brick  .22 rifle. I did not even have time 
house. The new house is half up, to aim; just used the rifle like a pis- 
or down, de pending upon how long tol, and shot from the hip. One 


it rains. Fortunately, we are build dead rat! 


*Maryknoll, N.Y. April, June and October, 1956. © 1956 by the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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That stolen supper was no joke, 
food being as scarce as it is. With 
my workers and their families | 
have to feed 15 persons every day. 
Some days, when food runs low, it 
scares me to death. But so far we 
have not missed any meals. 

I try to get out every Sunday in 
the boat to visit the many pli ICES 
on the river. This reminds me to 
say how I love the ads in the sport- 
ing magazines. “Enjoy hours of 
carefree boating with our superb 
Poopalong motor. Touch it and it 
starts.” 

How naive can the ads 
What really happens is that you 
wind up and pull the rope until 
your arm falls off. The spark plugs 
The points are 


i 
getr 


are always dirty. 


open too w ide or are too close to- 


gether. The cooling system clogs. 
You lose the propeller. 

These are only a few of the 
things that can and do happen, to 
say nothing of explosions, roaring 
fires, hav ing the pistons pop through 
the head or losing the whole blasted 
contraption in the river. So, I am 
counting the days until I can buy a 
Red Wing diesel marine inboard 
and thus have a dependable little 
piece of Minnesota pushing me 
around in the Bolivian waters. 

In peril of the waters? One has 
to see to appreciate the tremendous 
volume of water that rushes down 
from the mountains of Peru, through 
3olivia to Brazil, ending up in the 
Atlantic ocean. The Madre de Dios 
has practically no banks, so its wa- 
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ter spreads out insidiously through 
the jungles, filling all low spots. 
After these are filled, the 
continues rushing on down _ to 
where it meets the flooded Beni 
and Orton rivers, to form a gigantic 
inland sea. Many people are flood- 
ed out; in some places we can see 
just the straw roofs of submerged 


water 


houses. 

Travel is better with our launch, 
Hermanito. One day, Father Wal- 
ter J. Valladon and I were starting 
a trip down to Riberalta, our vicari- 
ate headquarters, on the Beni. One 
of the early stops was Umaita. 

Umaita is a sad-looking village 
atop a high bank. The people there 
had very little food, no sugar, no 
salt, no plantanos, no yucca. The 
administrator was absent: he spends 
his time seeking consolation out of 
a bottle instead of taking care of 
his people. 

That night we were sitting on 
the boat at dusk. A balsa raft passed, 
and we could barely see the silhou- 
ettes of three persons. They were 
shouting for a canoe to come and 
get them. The river roars by Umaita 
at a great clip. We jockeyed the 
Hermanito alongside, and found 
one man and two women, each 
woman with a baby in her arms, 
sitting on the tiny raft almost com- 
pletely under water. 

They had traveled all day on that 
tiny raft to get the babies baptized. 
They had hoped to catch us at the 
previous stop, but they had missed 
us there and continued downstream. 
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We got them on 
turned to shore. 
It's when you get caught in a 
flood without raft or launch that 
you are really in trouble. One day 
two of my orphans, Rosalino and 
Pablo, and I decided to go hunting 
on an island. We beached our can- 
vas kayak, and Rosalino and I went 
Pablo the other. We 
so continued on 


board, and re- 


one way, 
found no ducks, 
over low land, by a lake, and across 
a six-foot stream rushing out of the 
lake. An hour later we started back. 
Then only did we become conscious 
of the roar of water. 

“Let’s get out of here,” velled 
Rosalino. “The island’s flooding.” 

We made several detours to by- 


pass rushing water. When we ap- 
proached the outlet from the lake, 
The stream 
12 feet wide, the 
took a 


the roar was deafening. 
was now about 
current furious. 
running jump, grabbed a big vine, 
and swung across. I was wearing 
rubber hip boots, and couldn’t jump 
that far. 

I started wading. The current al- 
most knocked me off my feet. I 
finally reached the middle, grasped 
the vine with both hands. But all I 
could do was hang on; I couldn’t 
move in either direction. The water 
rose higher during the five minutes 
I was struggling, and gallons of it 
poured into my boots, rooting me 
to the spot. 

Rosalino ran into the jungle, 
found a pole, and held it out to 
me. I took hold, and inched across 


Rosalino 
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to where I could grab his arm. He 
pulled me out by brute force. | 
emptied my boots, and we hurried 
on. We could hear Pablo shouting. 

We came to a low spot that had 
been dry when we entered, but 
held six feet of water. We 
going deeper and 


now 
started across, 
deeper until water 
chests. But we struggled 
holding our guns above our heads, 
and got out onto higher ground to 
relax a little. Pablo told us he had 
been standing there when a wall 
of water rolled in, flooding the 
place within minutes. 

We paddled in the kayak to the 
Pablo and I got on board. 
Rosalino swung the kayak around 
to tie it to the stern. There the 
swift current dumped him over- 
board. But we dragged him out 
safely and had a good laugh. For- 
tunately, there were no piranha fish 
about, or they would have stripped 
the flesh from his bones in minutes. 

For part of our transportation we 
use Desperation, our jeep. “That's 
not transportation; it’s desperation,” 
someone remarked when it came 
pufing, blowing, shivering, and 
shaking into the yard. Desperation 
was old when we got it, yet it has 
given us many hours of faithful 
service. Once it was a nice shiny 
gray. Now it has a sort of dappled 
effect, with spots of rust coming 
through. It has such protective col- 
oration that we are afraid to park 
it out in the jungle: we might nev- 
er find it again. 


covered our 
along, 


launch. 
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Every part of Desperation has 
been replaced at some time or oth- 

Now we are at the end of the 
line. There is nothing solid to 
fasten new pieces to. Desperation 
has no brakes, a lone headlight, no 
The wheels are way out 
and the steering rods are 
a rumba on 


springs. 
of line, 
so worn that it does 
the street. 

Father Gordon N. Fritz and I 
usually stutter for 15 minutes after 
making a trip in this jeep. It has to 
be pushed to be started; boys and 
girls come running when they see 


us get in. They hav e made a game 


of it, and they bet on w thether "Des 
peration will be running by the 
time we get through the gate 25 


feet away. It has an affinity for 
mudholes. 

Desperation has hauled oranges 
and turtle eggs, pigs and chickens, 
manure, sand, and wood. Every day 
it takes Sisters to our thatched 
school. 

Sister Rose Immaculata and Sis- 
ter Genevieve Terese are probably 
the only two hot-rod jockeys in Re- 
ligion. They have their own meth- 
ods for dealing with Desperation’s 

vagaries. If the motor doesn’t start, 
one of them kicks the front right 
tire and says some words—a prayer, 

I think. If that doesn’t work, they 
open the hood and let it slam down. 
If they get a flat tire, they get out 
and stand looking at it helplessly. 
In a couple of minutes, men and 
boys boil out of their houses to 
help them. 


When they come whipping into 
the yard, clutching rosaries, their 
veils. flying, the pupils cheer. The 
Sisters have made it again. 

Our jeep was flown in a plane 
over the Andes; sailed on the Beni 
river in a launch; helped make the 
famous movie, Green Magic. It was 
the first jeep ever seen in these 
parts. Desperation is mine when it 
runs; when it gets stuck, it is Father 
Fritz’s. 

We use Desperation to carry sick 
people to the hospital, the dead to 
the cemetery. Many an expectant 
mother has ridden to the hospital in 
this jeep while we rattled prayers to 
St. Christopher to get us there on 
time. So far, we have always made 
it, but one of those days or nights—! 

Desperation has taken us out into 
the jungle on mission trips. The 
other day I was called to attend a 
man who was dying of a heart at- 
tack out in the jungle. I sadly won- 
dered if the old jeep could stand 
one more trip. I decided to risk it. 
Xesponding to my confidence, the 
jeep forgot its ailments and got me 
to my destination without delay or 
mishap. Once there, Desperation, 
panting and blowing, stood with 
hood agape, smiling a self-satisfied 
smile over a job well done. 

“I'd give the shirt off my back” 
seemed to me for many years a 
mere figure of speech. The jungle 
taught me otherwise. When I am 
not busy at the mission or out on 
the river, I ride on horseback to 
the small centros in the jungle 
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where the rubber workers live. I 
get up at 3:30 a.m., and at 4 am 
bundled up and riding on dark 
and dank vine-tangled trails. 

The paths through the jungle are 
cleared for walking but not for 
horseback riding. In self-defense, I 
make about half of the trip with 
my nose buried in the horse’s mane. 
Even with this and other contor- 
tions, the thorns manage to rake 
through my hair and ‘down my 
back, leaving my shirt in shreds. 
That’s due mostly to a tree called 
unas de gato (cat's claws). The 
tree has long, feathery, soft-looking 
leaves, but each leaf has thousands 
of tiny hooks that seem designed 
to rip and tear the shirt off my 
back. Rosalino and I return from 


those trips scratched and bleeding. 
One day a box arrived from the 


States, marked “Clothing for the 
poor.” One of the shirts therein was 
a trim fit for me, and from its label 
I imagined that it was once worn 
by a banker on his yacht. The col- 
lar is still hanging where it got 
ripped off in the jungle. Some day 
scholars are going to come across it, 
and they wil wonder how a Sth- 
Ave. shirt penetrated to the middle 
of the Bolivian jungle. 

The horse does not have much 
enthusiasm for the jungle, either. 
He used to be a good horse, but 
over the years he has acquired some 
bad habits, the principal one being 
laziness. In fact, he walks like a 
little old lady crossing a patch of 
ice with two dozen eggs and two 
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bottles of gin in her arms. His trot 
suggests a steel-tired beer wagon 
rumbling over cobblestones. He has 
housemaid’s knee, so whenever he 
comes to a muddy spot, down he 
goes, and so do I. I go to a dry 
spot, he into the mud. 

After shivering in the morning 
cold, you begin to notice that the 
rising sun is tinting the tops of the 
highest trees. Little by little, on its 
tiny cat's feet, the dawn begins to 
slip into the jungle, slithering 
through underbrush and skirting 
around the bases of huge rubber 
and brazil-nut trees. Every once in 
a while you meet an early traveler, 
and if you look as bad as he does 
you wish the sun would steal quiet- 
ly away. 

Finally, the sunbeams are filter- 
ing through the trees, backlighting 
the clouds of rising mist, changing 
it into delicate lace. Soon you are 
riding through a vast cathedral. 
Lofty trees form the arches, fes- 
tooned with liana vines. Birds come 
out to shout about it, parrots make 
a racket: the jungle is alive with 
joy. The sun begins to warm your 
numb back, and you know a con- 
tentment that you never know at 
any other time. 

You arrive at the centro and cele- 
brate Mass, and all the children go 
to Communion. Afterwards there 
are Baptisms and Confirmations; 
finally, about 11] a.m., you get quan- 
tities of wonderful Bolivi rian coffee. 

Despite its rigors, this is a great 
life. God gives many consolations. 
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When the Pando vicariate was as- 
signed to Maryknoll in 1942, the 
Geet Fathers to come down Seni a 
land of mountains and 
steaming jungles, one of the most 
difficult mission countries in the 
world. Fully 99% of the people 
called themselves Catholics, but less 
than 25% were practicing. The 
main reason for the situation was 
lack of priests, who numbered 
about 400, or one for every 8,750 
people, compared with one for ev- 
ery 650 in the U.S. Nine out of 
ten Bolivians have Indian blood, 
and 85% were found to be illiterate. 
Concubinage was a big problem; no 
great sense of impropriety existed 
as regards common-law marriage. 
Naturally, even after ten years, 
much remains to be done. But 
American priests and Sisters have 
been bringing community develop- 
ment principles and teaching moral- 
ity and faith, and their work is 
bearing fruit. We have at Conquis- 
ta a primary school run by Mary- 
knoll Sisters, who also conduct 
adult-education and_health-educa- 
tion programs. Now a woman is 
ashamed of a common-law union. 
She won’t even agree to a mere 
civil marriage; she insists on a 
Church marriage. I told you about 
the family on the balsa raft. A fam- 
ily at a place I visited recently had 
not seen a priest in seven years, 
so I went up the steps baptizing 
the whole family. 
Getting enough 
great deal of time. 


rugged 


food takes a 


The standard 


diet is rice and charqui. Charqui is 
meat that seems to have been 
wrenched off a still quivering cow. 
It is hung in the hot sun, and every 
fly in the province uses it as a land- 
ing field. When it is as black as the 
inside of a tuba and as hard as the 
seats at a long graduation, it is tak- 
en down and stored. No one will 
ever forget that it is around. It 
smells like the bottom of a sauer- 
kraut barrel. 

You fry it, roast it, boil it. But 
this is sturdy stuff. It never parts 
with its toughness and redolence. 
It comes out looking like an over- 
that tangled with an electric 
an. 


I once made a monkey stew. No 


wonder McDuff, my pet monkey, 


gives me fearful looks. You can al- 
so understand why I had to take 
time out to put in a garden and 
start raising pigs, chickens, and 
ducks. 

Right now, completion of my 
new rectory is one of my most 
pressing problems. I have to finish 
it before my little old straw house 
falls down. In the last heavy blow, 
it made so much noise that I went 
out and stood in the rain. 

The priests down river have been 
wonderful in sending up materials 
and workers to me, but something 
is always missing. A pump arrives, 
but not the pipe. I still lack most 
of the wood for the roof. We have 
to hire about a third more workers 
than we need. That is the only way 
we can be sure of having a full 
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complement on the job every work- 
ing day. 

Even so, it 
as it was when 


isn't nearly so bad 
Father Fritz 


our earliest 


now 
was building one of 
mission centers at Cavinas, far up 
on the There, the In- 
dians knew only how to carry mud 
and sand for the first houses by 
handfuls. The next day, Father 
boxes for them they 
found them fun, they 
had a hilarious time with wheel- 
barrows he improvised the second 


Beni river. 


made and 


great and 
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the third day they forgot 
A ccnaeie: 


day. Yet, 
all about the 
and went back to using their hands. 
It took them many days learn 
to use the wheelbarrows. 

But someday the new rectory will 
be finished. Then this padre can 
answer the door secure in the knowl- 


boxes and 


edge that his supper will still be on 
the table when he returns. And he 
can lie down at night without the 
fear that lizards and spiders and 
scorpions will be falling down upon 
him out of a straw roof as he sleeps. 


In Our Parish 


a Maryknoll mission in South 


America, we have difficulty 


explaining the laws of the Church to our Indian parishioners. Their language 
is difficult to learn; but their primitive mentality is an even greater barrier. 

A Chilean priest who visited us had long experience in teaching these 
Indians, and he taught us an interesting lesson, in pastoral psychology. 

While he was with us, an Indian couple made a long journey to our mission 


with a strange request. 


They wanted to be ‘ 


‘uamaccied’ ’—_he drank too much, 


she scolded too sharply. Over and over again we tried to explain the concept 


of the indissolubility of Christian marriage. 
” the Chilean priest broke in. 
He picked up a heavy holy-water sprinkler, 


“All right, 


No, they wanted to be unmarried. 
“Kneel down for the ceremony.” 
and started to tap their heads with 


it. Gently at first, but sudde nly the blows became firm, then sharp, and then 


began to hurt. 
At length, the 
doing?” 
“You wish to be unmarried?” 
“Yes, Father,” they answered. 
“Well, then, this is the ceremony. 
you are unmarried.” 


The two never learned the meaning of indissolubility, 


married. 
[You are 


which $10 will be paid on publication. 


husband scrambled to his feet. 


“But, Father, what are you 


When one of you dies from these blows, 


are still 
M.M. 


but they 


invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


Manuscripts submitted 


to this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





By Harold Helfer 


Los Angeles has become the home- 
moving capital of the U.S. 


. ip AND his wife wandered 
around the big lot looking at 
used models. “I like that one over 
there,” the wife remarked. “I think 
I'd like to have steps added to the 
front, though. And a little porch.” 

“What about that one over there,” 
asked the husband, pointing, “—the 
one with the big banister?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the wife. “But 
it doesn’t seem to have a chimney.” 

This talk may sound strange, but 
you can hear it in Los Angeles and 
Sacramento all the time. When peo- 
ple there discuss used models they 
can be talking about homes instead 
of cars. 

You see, California does a lot of 
road building, particularly of free- 
ways that run through cities, and 
quite a few homes are in the way 
of the projects. In the past, such 
houses were condemned and de- 
molished, the state making proper 
restitution, a practice still generally 
followed in other regions. California 
still takes over homes and compen- 
sates former dwellers, but it doesn’t 
demolish the houses any more. 

Instead, the houses are carted off. 
They wind up either on some new 
site or on used-home lots, still most- 


ly confined to the Los Angeles and 
Sacramento areas. 

The practice has resulted in a 
mushrooming new business, house 
moving. The Los Angeles area to- 
day has no fewer than 23 profes- 
sional house-moving concerns. They 
move an average of 17 homes a 
night, five nights a week. In a year’s 
time, they move close to 4,500 
homes, housing for 22,000 people, 
which is the population of quite a 
fair-sized town. House moving has 
become a $7 million industry, and 
is still expanding. 

The impetus for this business 
came shortly after the 2nd World 
War. A housing shortage prevailed 
everywhere, but it was especially 
acute in the Los Angeles area. 
Servicemen were returning with 
newly acquired families, and the 
end of the war brought a westward 
wave of migration. 

So it seemed a shame to tear 
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down a house, no matter how badly 
a road or other such project might 
be needed. The state began to move 
houses rather than destroy them 
Today when some family in lie 
Angeles tells you they're moving, 
instead of taking the bed apart and 
packing other pieces of furniture, 
they may be fastening everything to 
floors and walls. Some families 
actually continue living in their 
homes during the sever ral days in- 
volved in moving. In some instances, 
migrant homes are hooked up to 
sewer and electricity each evening 
at lots that other homes have just 
The next morning the 
and the 


abandoned. 
facilities are uncoupled, 
house continues on its way. 

You can see a house being moved 
in some other part of the country 
every now and then, but nowhere 
else is it done with such matter-of- 
factness. Los Angeles has not only 
become the home-movingest center 
of the U.S. but it is undoubtedly 
the home-moving capital. 

A whole new science and know- 
how has cropped up around the 
new business there. New hydraulic 
jacks, pneumatic-tired dollies, and 
prime moving trucks have come into 
being just to move homes. The busi- 
ness has reached such a fine point 
of efficiency that a mover today, 
hiring the same number of men as 
in the 20’s, can move three or four 
times as many homes as he did 
then. 

A house can be moved at about 
the same cost as a quarter century 


ago, despite the fact that costs of 
homes themselves and everything 
else has doubled and even trebled. 
The distance that a house can be 
economically moved has been great- 
ly extended. With present equip- 
ment, a five-room house can move 
down an uncrowded street at 20 to 
25 miles an hour. A house can now 
be moved from central Los Angeles 
to an outlying suburb in four lathes: 
a decade ago it would have taken 
two days. Several houses were 
moved 120 miles to Bakersfield. 
Before the 2nd World War, such 
moves would not have been consid- 
ered. 

Not only are compact little one- 
story homes being moved, but two 
and three-story buildings, sprawling 
ranch houses, and even multiple- 
dwelling apartment houses! This is 
done by cutting up the structures 
into sections. When the new des- 
tination is reached, the house is put 
together again. So expert has this 
new profession become that you 
can’t detect marks of the “opera- 
tion.” 

The housing shortage in Los 
Angeles, as elsewhere, has eased 
considerably, but home moving con- 
tinues a major occupation there. Of 
course, Los Angeles is still building 
many roads. And people there have 
got used to thinking in terms of 
taking their homes with them when 
they move. 

However, when homes are moved 
to clear right of ways, their occu- 
pants do not very often go to the 
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new locations. This is because peo- 
ple become attached to neighbor- 
hoods. Therefore, since it really 
wasn’t their idea to move in the first 
place, they try to find another home 
in the same neighborhood; if an 
empty lot is available somewhere 


near by, such a person may relocate 


his old home on the new site. 

Most of the condemned homes 
are acquired at auction on the spot 
by professional home buyers. The 
average house for which the state 
pays $15, 000 in a right-of-way deal 
is resold for about $3,500. Of 
course, it is the land that the state 
is after, and the $3,500 is a sum 
which would have been lost by 
demolition. Moreover, such a low 
figure means that somebody is going 
to have a nice house at a consider- 
ably smaller price than otherwise. 

However, the final owner will be 
paying quite a bit more than the 
$3,500. For one thing, he will have 
to buy a lot on which to place the 
home. He will have to build a foun- 
dation; with or without basement, 
as he decides. Then there’s the 
moving price, which is likely to 
come to $1,000 and up, depending 
on size of house, length of trip, and 
any special problems that might be 
involved. Furthermore, if he buys 
from a professional home buyer 
rather than directly from the state, 
the middleman takes his profit. 

But the average individual might 
find it difficult to buy such a home 
outright. Conventional home-loan 
agencies won't give loans on homes 
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until they are permanently estab- 
lished and the utilities set up. A 
professional buyer, as part of the 
deal, will advance a temporary loan. 

In the end, though, a man buy- 
ing a home for w hich the state paid 
$15,000 and which might have sold 
for even more on the open market 
will come out several thousand dol- 
lars to the good on the deal. 

Not only is the home buyer satis- 
fied, then, but the new house-mov- 
ing industry has benefited and, 
generally speaking, this means im- 
proved living standards. The homes 
usually uprooted by new roads are 
in older and perhaps more run- 
down communities. The home is 
likely to be moved to a newer 
neighborhood, and must be im- 
proved to conform with housing 
standards. Even with this expense, 
though, the owner still comes out 
well ahead of the game. 

Nevertheless, some headaches are 
involved: for one thing, a consider- 
able trafic problem. The homes are 
moved only from midnight to 6 a.M., 
when trafic is at lowest ebb, but 
accidents do occur. The story is told 
about a motorist whose car crashed 
into a house being moved. “Well,” 
he declared, “I don’t ever remember 
seeing this house coming down this 
street before.” It’s fantastic, when 
you think about it: in most parts 
of the country decades have gone 
by without a house and an automo- 
bile ever crashing into each other; 
in Los Angeles it happens just about 
once a week! 
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Another problem is the clearing An older house is rejuvenated and 
of overpasses and wires. Sometimes modernized in the relocation proc- 
utility companies have to raise ess, to bring more years of useful 


wires, perhaps at a cost greater than life to it. Many dwellings on the 
that of moving the house. A special verge of condemnation have been 
permit has to be obtained in each preserved by relocation for new 
political entity through which the _ service.” 
house passes. Also, some communi- Perhaps the best proof of how 
ties won't allow certain types of — well the home-moving idea is going 
homes, and are particular about over in the Los Angeles area is the 
yard space. fact that only a small percentage of 
All in all, though, the house- homes in the way of state projects 
moving business in Los Angeles is are now destroyed, and then only 
not only doing well, but is almost the substandard. If a home isn't 
literally zooming along. What is bought on the spot, or a profession- 
more, it seems to be there to stay. al buyer hasn’t been able to resell 
Warren K. Branscum, California’s a home quickly, it is removed to a 
right-of-way official, puts it this privately owned used-home lot and 
way: “A house that is good before sold there. Sooner or later, all the 
it is moved is good after it is moved. homes find buyers. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
On the window of a barbershop near TV City in Los Angeles: “Four barbers. 
~ . o . 5 <. ” 7 = a 
Continuous discussion. American Weekly (11 March 56). 
ee 
At a rural crossroads in Canada: “Take care which rut you choose. You'll be 
in it for the next 20 miles.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (22 Sept. 56) 
% 
In a hotel in Rochester, Minn., home of the Mayo clinic: “Please do not discuss 
your operation in the lobby. a | 
% 


Caution to shopping-cart pilots in a supermarket at Arlington, Mass.: “Drive 
slowly and enjoy the greenery. LeRoy J. Hebert. 


In a Michigan rooming house: “Don’t smoke in bed. The ashes that fall on 
” 
the floor may be your own. Helen Mull. 
% 


On the highway approaching Hillsboro, Ind.: “Population, 600 happy people 
and a few old soreheads.” Senior Scholastic (11 Jan. ’57). 





| Visit the 
‘House of Truth’ 


Pravda is the world’s 
biggest and most 


boring newspaper 


wo Questions about Pravda 

have always interested me: 

why is this, the biggest 
newspaper in the world, so boring? 
And are its journalists really as dull 
witted as they sound? So when our 
group of eight Dutch journalists got 
a chance to visit the government 
newspaper Izvestia (News) we said 
we would prefer to see the organ of 
the party, Pravda (Truth). 

The “House of Truth” is a mod- 
ern, factory-like building on the 
outskirts of Moscow. The foreign 
editor, Mr. Zukov, who is also the 
deputy editor, met us in his office. 
He is a tall man—a rarity in this 
land of small people—well-groomed 
and handsome. His office looked 
like that of any editor anywhere in 
the world, his furniture much more 
modern than the Victorian style we 
had seen elsewhere. His huge desk 
was covered with cables, proofs, and 
papers; above him hung portraits of 
November, 1956. © 


*Zurich, Switzerland. 


1956 by the 


By J. M. Lucker 


Condensed from “IPI Report” * 


Lenin and Stalin. A big television 
set was on the right, and as big a 
radio on his left; on the wall at the 
far end of the room was an im- 
mense map of the ussr; and in the 
center of the room stood a green- 
covered conference table at which 
we sat while he answered our ques- 
tions in fluent French. 

Let me quote from my _ notes. 
The circulation of Pravda is 5.5 
million daily, of which 2.7 mil- 
lion are in the Moscow district. 
(“That is not much for a newspaper 
for everybody, in a population of 
200 million. We ought to have at 
least 10 million circulation.” ) Print- 


J]. M. Lucker is the editor of De 
VoLKSKRANT of Amsterdam and of 
KaTuHouiek Vizier, the Dutch edi- 
tion of THe Caruo.ic Dicest. He 
was one of a party of eight Dutch 
newspaper editors who visited the 
USSR last year. 


International Press Institute, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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ing plants all over Russia print 
Pravda which are 
flown to 17 cities daily. (“The paper 
hires jet planes to fly ‘the mats every 
night to the Far East.” 

Three days a week Pravda runs 


(for 20 kopeks ), some- 


from matrices 


four pages 
times six pages (30 kopeks), and on 
special occasions eight or even ten 
pages. A year's ye FO costs 
60 rubles (about $3.10). A 12- page 
paper is the largest Piss can be run 
off. The presses are prewar, British. 

“Every line is expensive. There 
is much official news. When we get 
more newsprint, we will have big- 
ger papers, with women’s pages and 
children’s pages, but no gory tales,” 
Mr. Zukov said. 

A reception for the East German 
government eons we had just at- 
tended, made n eight-page paper 
imperative that aod Mr. Zukov 


expressed his irritation “the it in Rus- 


sia, a country so rich in forests, 
newsprint is so rare. He appare ntly 
did not know that cellulose is the 
raw material not only for newsprint 
but also for explosives. 

“We use Tass for foreign news, 
and have about 60 correspondents 
That is not too many—we 
only one for the 


Mr. 


news 


abroad. 
have, for instance, 
whole American continent,” 
Zukov said. “The foreign 
agencies have their good points, but 
are often incorrect. The United 
Press, especially, lacks objectivity. 
“Pravda has no division between 
opinion and facts. Our subeditors 
are sufficiently skillful to give com- 
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work at 
paper 


mentary. They come to 
5 p.m. and remain till the 
goes to press. We discuss the paper 
each day, and the secre- 
the paper 


together 
tary of 
thing.” 

The basic salary of a journalist 
equi als that of a good engineer, that 
is, about 1,500 rubles a month 
(about $100). That is the mini- 
mum. For every article published 
the writer gets paid separately. “For 
a scoop we pay up to 1,000 rubles 
(around $70),” the foreign editor 
explained. Pravda has about 5,000 
employees, and it prints many other 
publications besides the party news- 
paper. 

During our talk, Mr. Zukov was 
shown the story about Khrushchev’s 
statements earlier in the evening at 
the reception for the East Germans. 
Khrushchev had said that the work- 
ers in the Western World have no 
Say, they have no press, their voice is 
“Where are the newspa- 
asked us 


regulates every- 


not heard. 
pers of the workers?” he 
dramatically. 

“Here,” we would dearly have 
liked to shout back. Representatiy es 
of three Dutch trade-union-owned 
newspapers stood a stone’s throw 
from him, jotting down his words 
to report to their readers. 

“This is the text supplied by 
Tass,” Mr. Zukov said. When one 
of us pointed out that what Khrush- 
chev had said was not true, the 
Pravda editor answered that Mr. 
Khrushchev must have meant that 
the workers did not own printing 
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presses. When we replied that three 
Dutch papers represented in the 
room—socialist, Catholic, and com- 
munist—owned their own buildings 
and presses, he couldn’t answer us. 
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dull. With the newspapers as with 
the government there is “much ofh- 
cial news and no gory stories.” Mr. 
Zukov certainly gave the impression 
of being intelligent. He might just 


as well turn out a lively tabloid 
(Russian style). It would be fun if 
he tried. He would rapidly reach 
the 10 million circulation he hank- 
ers after, for the Russians are eager 
and curious, and would probably 
whoop with joy. 


How can one doubt the truth, Tass 
version, if he is in the “House of 
Truth?” 

Our visit supplied no absolute 
answer to the two minor questions 
which interested us. Russian papers 
are dull because life in the ussr is 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Our car had stalled in the middle of the desert on the way to El Paso, Texas. 
It was almost midnight. There was no moon, and it was extremely dark. Poor 
dad knew very little about car repairs. He checked the fuel line and carburetor. 


What next? He didn’t know. 

Hiking into town would take many hours. Dad didn’t want to leave mother 
and us small children on that lonely stretch of road for such a long time. Then 
some car lights appeared in the distance. Grouping the family so that our 
plight could plainly be seen, my father stood at the rear of our car signaling 
with a flashlight. After some agonizing minutes the approaching car came along, 
hesitated, then stopped. 

In it was a Mexican family returning from a picnic. Within a few moments 
Mr. Gomez, the driver, was busily making repairs, while his cousin dug in the 
ice chest for some cokes. The women folks made themselves some coffee and 
all of us children played in the sand, drinking our cokes and having a won- 
derful time. At last the job was completed: How happy we were to hear the 
motor roar to life! 

Dad asked Mr. Gomez, “How much do I owe you? I sure was lucky to find 
a mechanic way out here in the middle of the night.” 

“You owe me nothing, sevor, but thank you, I am no mechanic. You see, 
my car she break down so many times,” said he with a quick, flashing smile, 
“that I learn to make her go again.” Then, with a lift of his hand, “Adios,” he 
said, and, gathering his family, he drove off in his rickety old model. 

Hugh Dolan. 


[For original accounts, 100 to 200 words long, of true incidents that 
illustrate the instinctive goodness of human nature, $10 will be paid 


on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 
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With Dad as Cook 


‘aLou can prepare a tasty, low-cost meal for 


“twice what you'd pay in a restaurant 


IVES WHO fuss about the high 


of ev eal i 


W 


don’ t read the food sections of wom- 
en's magazines. For years, the home 


cost groceries 


economists have been telling how to 
prepare tasty, low-cost meals with 
inexpensive cuts of meat, or with 
tuna. The recipes work, too. I tried 
one myself, and saved so much 
money we just don’t know what to 
do with it. 

Ordinarily I’m not the cook, but 
my wife goes to a ceramics class 
on Thursday evenings. Last Thurs- 
day she had to go to town in the 
afternoon and was worried over how 
she'd return to prepare dinner and 
still get to class on time. I said to 
never mind, I’d fix the meal. She 
agreed I’d fix it good. 
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She wanted to coach me but I 
waved her away. “You've got sev- 
ere i cookbooks and aw hole hle of 
’ I said. “Anybody who can 
read can cook.” 

She gave a last, 
the kitchen, murmured something 
about wanting to remember it the 
way it was, and left. 

Her attitude was inspired by see- 
ing many cartoons about hus- 
bands messing up the kitchen. 
Actually, I’m quite adept at cooking 
with no fuss or pans, having at 
times prepared a whole meal with 
can and a forked 


recl pes ’ 


sad lk iT k arou nd 


too 


one old coffee 
stick. 

This time, though, I decided to 
add an epicurean touch, so I pawed 
through the recipes my wife always 
is snipping and storing in a drawer. 
(I doubt if women who do this ever 
read the clippings again.) Most of 
the suggestions I found seemed to 
come under the heading of low- 
budget meals, or what to do with 
leftovers. The home _ economists 
must be kept busy cooking leftovers 
so that they can use them up in 
recipes. 

We didn’t seem to have enough 


1956 by the New York Herald Tribune, 
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leftovers for a real gourmet’s dish, 
so I resolved to start from the foun- 
dation. The clipping - that caught 
my eye was entitled, “Take a Can 
Tuna...” and it went on to de- 
wim a budget-saver Tuna 
Molto Vivace. 
Although it could be ‘ 
gether quickly, any evening,’ its 
name showed that it was no ordi- 
nary fish dish, but something 
worthy of a chef. The color illus- 
tration looked good enough to eat. 
It was only midafternoon, but I 
had the foresight to glance through 
them 


called 


‘thrown to- 


the ingredients and check 
against what we had on hand. Sure 
enough, the recipe called for things 
we didn’t have: half a pint of whip- 
ping cream, champagne, imported 
cheese, and shrimp crisps. My wife 
is not as careful as she might be 
about keeping up her inventory of 
staples. 

I rounded up our three small 
boys, and drove to the store. It took 
longer than I had figured, because 
we learned that ordinary grocery 
stores don’t carry all the ingredients, 
and we had to find a specialty deli- 
catessen. After this loss of time, I 
thought it best to begin preparations 
immediately upon return to the 
house. I took the first step, opening 
a can of tuna and putting it in a 
dish. 

The boys were curious about this 
action. “Why are you doing that, 
daddy?” they chorused. 

“lm going to get dinner,’ 
them, smiling confidently. 


’ I told 


the oldest, 
“Aw, 


At this revelation, 
Ist grader, giggled skeptically. 
you're kidding,” he said. 

The three-year-old asked in alarm, 
“ 7 ’ = * ~» 
When’s mama coming back? 

“She’s staying in town for school,” 
I said. “The four of us will have a 
stag dinner. Won't that be fun?” 
much fun he 
He bawled, “I 


Mama gong 


He showed how 
thought it would be. 
want dinner! When’s 
to get dinner?” 

“Daddy is going to get dinner,” I 
od 


snarled. ‘ stand bec — 


I got out eight eggs and put them 
on to hard-boil. T he recipe said they 
should be marinated in the cham- 
pagne before they were stuffed. 
“If the eggs are packed in a small 


| 
container,” the directions read, 
they can be covered with a mini- 
mum of wine, the remainder of the 
champagne may be served with the 
meal.” 

It was a good example, | thought, 
of how planning ahead can _ result in 
worth-while economies. Since there 
would be champagne left over, I 
sipped some, and then turned to 
mixing the whipped cream, chopped 
olives, dry mustard, and Roquefort 
for stufing the eggs. 

“If you have more stuffing than 
you need,” I read, “don’t throw it 
away. The thrifty housewife makes 
use of leftovers. Placed on shrimp 
crisps, the mixture provides a de- 
licious hors d’oeuvre.” 

I reached for the crisps, but they 
had disappeared. Now that I no- 
ticed it, so had the boys. I shrugged, 
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looked at the 
it said, 


and 
“Meanwhile,” \ 
boiled two cups of wild rice.” 
Meanwhile, I had done no such 
thing. @ ooking the rice delayed the 
dinner for a but the boys 
were full of shrimp crisps and I had 
some more champagne to keep it 


recipe again. 


“vou have 


while, 


from going flat. 

When the rice was almost done, 
I added the half pound of butter, 
for flavor, that the recipe called for. 

“For sauce,” “melt the 
other half pound butter in a hot 
pan, add a dash of 
sweet basil, white vinegar, 
cubed green peppers, and a handful 
Pour the sauce on the 


it went on, 


mushrooms, 
wine 


of fine herbs. 
rice.” 

I was able to complete the simple 
casserole dish shortly after nightfall. 
I might have done it faster, but the 
boys kept distracting ne with their 
raids on the bread box and the milk. 

“When is mama coming home?” 
they wailed. “We're hungry.” 

“Wash your hands and sit down,” 
I ordered. “Dinner is ready.” I 
showed them a casserole almost as 
pretty as the illustration. 
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“Can I have some peanut butter?” 
the five-year-old asked. 

I shoved him into his place and 
was about to dish up when I re- 
membered something. | had forgot- 
ten the tuna. 

After all, the was what 
made it an economical meal. I 
whisked the dish away and put in 
two cans of tuna. That way, | saved 
twice as much money. 

I ate three 
Molto Vivace. It tasted fine, 
thing like a tuna casserole. The boys 
ate a little of it. “Now can we have 
a peanut butter they 
pleaded. 

I resignedly made them the sand- 
wiches. They’ re a little young, any- 
way, to have developed the palates 
of epicures. 

When my wife got 
peered into the casserdle with a 


tuna 


Tuna 
some- 


portions of 


sandwich?” 


home, she 


puzzled expression. Quite a bit of 
“What am I 


this what- 


the entree remained. 
going to do with this... 
ever it is?” she asked. 

“Why,” I said, “don’t worry about 
that. You have lots of clippings on 
how to use leftovers.” 


The owner of an ice-cream company conducted a group of youngsters from _ 
3rd grade through his factory, explaining everything to thes, in detail. 


the end of the tour, he asked, 
we f- 


white muff and mittens?” 


spoke up a bright-eyed little girl. 


“Now, does anvone have any questions?” 


“Has anybody here seen my new 
Clarence Roeser. 





By Ed Mack Miller 
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A War Against Want 


St. Vincent de Paul society 
respects the dignity of man 


AGS THEY HAVE; they don’t 

want more rags. This is the 

guiding principle of St. 
Vincent de Paul society salvage 
bureaus in their world-wide service 
to the poor. 

The society’s philosophy is that 
the people who come to them have 
the right to expect the same type of 
service as the more affluent who go 
to the regular stores. That is, they 
deserve clean merchandise, well re- 
paired and attractively displayed. 

The St. Vincent de Paul society’s 
weapons in “the war against want” 
are the rags, rejects, discards of our 
civilization. Out of an arsenal of 
trash it helps build new homes, new 
lives, and new hopes through in- 
genuity and solid Christian faith. 

The large, modern salvage bureaus 
and retail stores of today’s Vincen- 
tians have evolved from the original 
idea of the society’s founder, Fred- 
eric Ozanam, that “the poor are 
often as much in want of clothes as 
of food, and to obtain clothes for 
them we must take trouble rather 
than spend money.” 


Today, the sick, the mentally re- 
tarded, the aged are certainly better 
off than in Ozanam’s time, but those 
in the next class above them are 
often left without benefits of serv- 
ices given to the very poor. Hence, 
the De Paul salvage bureaus func- 
tion in today’s economy not so much 
for those in extreme need as for 
those who suffer economic pressure 
only occasionally. For instance, fam- 
ilies are temporarily impoverished 
when the breadwinner is struck 
down by sickness or accident. As 
it may take weeks to obtain welfare 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. January, 1957. © 1957 by the Franciscan Fathers of 
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aid, the St. Vincent de Paul often 
steps in with interim help, answer- 
ing appeals every day from people 
w ho have reached the limits of their 
resources. 

Such families, who usually have 
only small incomes, also have the 
natural attractive cloth- 
ing. Consequently, better than two 
thirds of the services rendered \ 
St. Vincent de Paul throughout the 
country are to those in the marginal 


desire for 


income groups. 

A real revolution is taking place 
in the quality of salvage-bureau 
services. The men who run the 
stores say that the people who pa- 
tronize their bureaus shouldn’t have 
to guess at branded 
with newspaper parcel wrappings re- 
vealing secondhand purchases. Peo- 
le in the marginal-income category 
like the De Paul stores because they 
can come in with their heads high 
and leave the same way. The ‘ ‘keep- 


sizes, nor be 


er of the wardrobe,” ever since the 
Frederic Ozanam, has had 
It is that every De 


time of 


one basic idea. 


Paul “conference” and every pastor 


can send 
person for anything the bureau has 
material is 


to the bureau any poor 


on hand, because the 
given to the bureau primarily for 
that ventures 
such as the retail shop or the send- 
clothes to help in stricken 


purpose. Any side 
ing of 
areas are merely extra acts of charity. 

Fifty times a day a bureau sacri- 
fices saleable material to aid the 
poor. Bunk beds can always sell for 
$20 on the day they come in, but 
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are hardly ever sold because 
many back orders from De 
Paul conferences, specifying beds 
families. A 
order is “legal tender” at 
vage bureau at any time, 
taken 


they 
of so 
for poor conference 
any sal- 
\ for those 
in need must be care of 
as quickly as possible. Only after 
the poor are taken care of can sal- 
vage material be sold at the retail 
store. 

Typical of St. Vincent de Paul 
activities in all parts of the world is 
the De Paul setup in Denver, Cole., 
which works as the wardrobe 
tion of the “particular council” 
that area. As in all 
under supervision of the archbishop. 

The manager of the bureau and 
store is Leo Keleher, well-known in 
Vincentian circles for his thorough 
eee of De Paul work. 
Edward Meaney, of Brooklyn, 
ident of the particular council in 
Nassau in 1945, once said that “the 
laboratory of salvage bureaus is in 
Denver,” 
institution 


sec- 


cities, it 1s 


pres- 


Colorado 
many 


crediting the 
with pioneering 
new ideas in aid to the poor. 

In Denver, as 
clothing and furniture are received 
At the sal- 
vage bureau the material is sorted, 
cleaned, and reconditioned. The 
Denver depot is 75 x 125 feet, and 
four stories high, has three elevators, 
and is completely equipped with a 
fire- protection sprinkler system. The 


elsewhere, used 


from generous dcnors. 


Ist oor contains offices and sorting 
The 2nd has a furnituse- 
finishing department and spray 


rooms. 
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booth. On the 3rd is a furniture- 
repair and manufacturing depart- 
ment and an upholstery shop. 
With this setup the bureau can 
refurbish, re-upholster, and 
manufacture home furnishings that 
are presentable in style and appear- 
In the upholstery shop, a 
veteran worker expertly restores to 
usefulness for the poor a wide varie- 
ty of furniture that 
wise would go into the trash heap. 


even 


ance. 


items other- 


A two-piece sectional can easily be 


made of an old davenport. 

Discarded foam-rubber segments 
are used in the renewing of furni- 
ture. Coffee tables are made of 
wood from other donated pieces. 
Old lumber is used to make chests 
of drawers, always in low supply 
few come in. 
frigerators, and washers are re paired 
in a completely equipped machine 
shop on the 4th floor. 

“Get the biggest building possi- 
ble,” is Keleher’s advice to De Paul 
units. He thinks that a universal 
failing in the opening of salvage 
bureaus is the use of inadequate 
quarters. Rummage demands space. 

One day, Keleher’s son, who man- 
ages the Bender Baking chain in 
Denv er, bought a new pastry table 
for one of his bakeries. He invited 
his parents to see it. 

Keleher, Sr., always interested in 
furthering the work of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul society, became in- 
terested in the disposition of day-old 
goods, and he suggested to his son 


a plan by which the bakery could 


because Toys, re- 
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recover part of the raw material 
costs of unsold goods and still aid 
marginal-income groups. A _ case 
was ‘destalied in the De Paul store, 
and now the sale of pastry at bar- 
gain prices to the poor is flourishing. 
The profit, from $50 to $75 a day, 
is turned back into aiding the poor 
in other ways. 

The rummage department occu- 
pies the basement. There old goods 
are sold strictly “as is,” and are 
priced accordingly. On the Ist floor 
almost ev erything that a man, wom- 
an, or child could need is kept in 
stock, properly departmentalized. 
Keleher is against bins, even in the 
rummage department. He says that 
“if Mrs. Jones needs underwear and 
socks for five children, it is unfair 
to make her root for them.” 

The retail store must stand be- 
hind its goods. Every used refriger- 
ator goes out with a 30-day guaran- 
tee. Keleher says, “We don’t want 
the money of the poor; the mer- 
chandise works or we make good.” 
Vincentian charity shows up in the 
way in which people are employed 
by St. Vincent de Paul. Persons 
who have been forced to retire with- 
out adequate income are hired, as 
well as the handicapped. Workers 
receive a living wage, but find an 
added joy in fixing up things for 
the poor. All of Keleher’s employ ees 
take great pride in their work, and 
are particularly happy when they 
see the products of their labors go 
to help the really needy. 

Take the family which migrated 
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to Colorado from Arkansas. The 
father hoped to find work, but 
when he arrived it was discovered 
that he had tuberculosis. The moth- 
er, a polio victim, had braces on 
both legs and used crutches. It 
seemed that the four children 
would have to be placed in an 
orphanage. 

But the mother had courage. She 
found a shack to live in, and came 
to the St. Vincent de Paul—without 
a dime. The bureau furnished her 
a house, gave her a stove, beds, and 
clothing. She took in sewing, walk- 
from house to house on her 
crutches, appec alana’ only for work, 
not sympathy. Now the husband is 
back on his feet, and the “never- 
say-die” family is doing fine. 

The future to which God des- 
tined the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul was not foreseen by the found- 
ers. The great flame of charity in 
Ozanam and his fellows has lit a 
fire seen round the world. 

Ozanam was born April 23, 1813, 
in Milan, where he spent the first 
three years of his life. When the 
Austrians og Milan, he took 
his family to Lyons. He early de- 
sired to i a writer Cand became a 
great one), and read enormously, 
studying English, Hebrew, and 

Sanskrit. After an ordeal of doubt, 
he became known for his passionate 
defense of the faith among the in- 
tellectuals of Paris. The young men 
who were eventually to form the St. 
Vincent de Paul society gathered 
themselves into a corps of militant 


ing 
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Catholics against the great heresies 
of the day, especially those expound- 
ed in the univ ersity. 

One May evening in 1833, Ozan- 
am gathered a small group of these 
friends to explain a new project, 
a charitable Catholic association. 
They were LeTaillandier, Lallier, 
Lamache, Felix Clave, Julas De- 
vaux, and Peére Bailly. The group 
laid down the rules for the society, 
named aptly after the great French 
saint of the Barbary coast. 

Things haven't changed much 
with the poor since Oxzani im’s day. 

Leo Keleher humorously says of the 
origin of the Denver St. Vincent de 
Paul Salvage bureau that it “started 
between salvation and damnation” 
its original site on Denver’s skid 
row was between the Gold Nugget 
saloon and the Citizen’s mission. 
The salvage bureau still sees much 
of the seamy side of life. 

Keleher remembers an incorrigi- 
ble alcoholic who between binges 
would work at the bureau for 
clothes. The man came in not long 
ago, dressed up in rich western at- 
tire. 

“You don’t remember me, do 
you?” he asked Keleher. 

“No,” said Leo, puzzled. 

“IT used to work here,” the man 
said, “but I got into Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and now I own four 
motels, strung out all the way be- 
tween Arizona and California, and 
I want to thank you for the help 
you gave me in getting started 
again.” 





Condensed from 


“Newsweek’* 





Where Stalin’s Statue Fell 


A smoldering fire of faith bur 


into flame in Eastern Europe 


SN THE GRAY afternoon drizzle 
§ of an October day, just after 
trigger-happy Red soldiers set 
off the Hungarian revolt, the an- 
gered Budapest crowds rushed with 
one strong and bitter heart to one of 
their city squares. There stood 
giant bronze statue of Stalin. Lad- 
ders were thrown up against it, and 
steel cables were twisted around its 
neck. The cables tightened; the fee- 
ble pulls of many hands were gradu- 
ally welded in the force of one 
rhythmic chant: “We want our 
church back!” 

The statue finally fell with a 
crunch of metal and stone; the head 
rolled slowly toward a_ previously 
toppled monument. Until 1951, the 
site had been occupied by the 
church of Regnum Marianum, built 
by Budapest Catholics to celebrate 
Hungary’ s deliverance from Bela 
Kun’s short-lived Red terror in 1919. 
Matyas Rakosi, the toothy Stalinist 
commissar who had brought the 
communist terror back to life, had 
it torn down, to the last stone, just 
30 years after its building. 

Throughout Eastern Europe this 
winter the structures of Soviet Rus- 
sia’; new order were being tumbled 
*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. 


sts 
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or challenged; the lively ghosts of 
what communism believed to be 
slain traditions were constantly 
called forth. The cry “We want our 
Church back” was heard in many 
tongues. If in Hungary it had the 
shrillness of open rebellion, in Po- 
land the sound was more of a steadi- 
ly rising murmur. In East Germany 
it had ‘the insistence of a swelling 
Lutheran hymn; in Bulgaria and 
Rumania it was felt, rather than 
heard, as the throbbing of an Orth- 
odox litany. 

The Russian rulers of Eastern 
Europe, troubled at home by the 
growing religious belief of their own 
people, were deeply worried. So were 
their satellite puppets. The Budapest 
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radio charged that religious leaders 
had been leading antigovernment 
strikes and demonstrations. In War- 
saw, communist youth advisers 
warned that Catholic organizations 
were out to “capture a great number 
of seats” in the new parliamentary 
elections in January. Deeper behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, or Albania, repression was 
more severe. 

The ambitious programs for turn- 
ing whole populations into pious 
thoroughly 
Luther- 


Marxist atheists were 
tattered. In East Germany, 
an pastors no longer had to watch 
their youth being led away to the 
phony compulsory rituals of com- 
The em- 


munist “youth dedications.” 


battled Catholic clergy of Hungary 
had the satisfaction of seeing thou- 
sands return to the flock under per- 
secution. On Csepel island, in the 


once known as a “Red 
workers’ councils demand- 
ed “renewed freedom of religion,” 
and asked that their local high school 
be returned to the high standards it 


enjoyed under the Benedictine Fa- 


Danube, 
fortress,” 


thers. 

Czech communists were still hold- 
ing down the lid on Catholic activi- 
ties (Archbishop Josef Beran of 
Prague has been a Red prisoner for 
more than five years); but word 
came that Hussites and Lutherans 
could now assemble without having 
to dodge the secret police. At Kau- 
nas, in what was free Lithuania, a 
Catholic bishop once more celebrat- 
ed Mass in his cathedral. Warsaw’s 
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great archbishop, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, released last fall from 
his three- year imprisonment, has 
been granted an unprecedented 
amount of freedom for running his 
Church. The nationalist communist 
government of Poland concluded a 
pact allowing Catholics to give re- 
ligious instruction again in the pub- 
lic schoo!s. Warsaw communists wry- 
ly recalled the bitter words Nikita 
Khrushchev had directed at Poland’s 
party boss Wladyslaw Gomulka a 
few weeks ago: “Next thing, you 
will be asking us all to go to Mass.” 

No one could dispute the fact of 
a religious revival in Eastern Europe, 
but it is a revival without illusions. 
The bloody fate of Hungary has 
shown Eastern European Christians 
that they will have to cope with the 
communist state for quite a while to 
come. 

The best-known symbol of the 
persecution is Josef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. Few men of our time have 
suffered more for their faith. Eight 
years of communist imprisonment 
were behind him when he fled to 
the U.S. legation in Budapest for 
asylum, just four dé 1yS after his tri- 
umphi il liberation on Oct. 30. 

The years showed. His 
ments are nervous, his complexion 
is sallow, sadly 
stooped. “I have suffered tortures,” 
he told the newsmen who first saw 
him, “in body and soul. It is God's 
miracle that I am here, and that | 
am as I am.” 

In his bare office quarters at the 


move- 


his shoulders are 
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We are all Hungarians today, or 
so we would like to be in your 
presence, O Lord. They repre- 
sent us on the cross as You did. 
They are our 
are our martyrs. 


witnesses: they 


Prayer of Cardinal Ottaviani. 


building, the cardinal is 
now writing the memoirs of his im- 


legation 
prisonment—"a detailed report of 
those things which are unspeakable, 
and defy the imagination of every 
normal man.” 

He said Mass in the legation of- 
fice a few days after his liberation. 
His only altar furnishings were three 
candles on a white ane a glass 
\ huge So- 
viet tank had drawn up on F reedom 
square, its gun pointing at the shut- 


goblet, and a ruby cross. 


From outside came 
the rattle of machine guns and the 
noise of artillery and low-flying 
bombers. Everyone attending was 
thoroughly scared. Only Cardinal 
Mindae nty was imperturbable, g0- 
ing through the ritual of the Mass 
with an inner calm that gave sure 
comfort to those around him. 

He was born Josef Pehm in the 
village of Csehimindszent, not far 
from the Austrian border. He came 
from peasant stock, and he has the 
granite of a peasant’s convictions. 
He is an ascetic. His meals are sel- 
dom more than and meat. 
Once, when he visited a local church, 
the pastor could not bear to set so 
barren a table, and prepared a feast. 


tered window. 


soup 
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Mindszenty ate his soup, toved with 
his meat, and then said to the priest, 

“Don’t ever do this again. Give the 
money you would spend to the poor. 
I will eat no more.” 

In November, 1944, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, an outspoken anti-nazi, 
was imprisoned by the Germans. In 
January, 1946, he threw down the 
gauntlet to the communists, preach- 
ing from his pillared cathedral, high 
on its bluff above the Danube. In 
both cases, the issue was simple for 
him: a godless regime to be opposed, 
root and branch. 

None too subtly, he compared the 
communists with the 13th-century 
Tartar invaders. “History teaches us 
that all 
transitory, 
ments of Genghis Khan, Napoleon, 
and Hitler. When the bony hands 
of death touch such men, the peo- 


things on this earth are 


even as were the achieve- 


ples and the nations breathe once 


more.” 

Battle was squarely 
straight sequence of events ran from 
here to the day in late December, 
1948, when the cardinal was led 
away from his palace. “Don't weep,” 
he told his mother, “I am sacrificing 
my life for the Hungarian people.” 

For days Josef Mindszenty was 
tortured by Hungary's notorious 
communist state police. The sad con- 
clusion of his trial is history: a hag- 
gard man mumbling a “confession” 


joined. A 


to the court. 

Just four months 
Mindszenty trial, another 
man’s trial took place in Budapest, 


before the 
church- 
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with equally important implications. 
Lajos Ordass, then 47, bishop of 
Budapest, was primate of the small 
but vigorous Hungarian Lutheran 
church. He was an equally indomit- 
able enemy of communism. “The 
Hungarian Lutheran church,” he 
said at his trial, “does not look for 
the suffering of martyrdom, but it is 
not afraid of it and does not shrink 
from it.” 

Ordass was tried on a trumped- up 
charge of “foreign-currency mé anipu- 
lations,” and served 20 months in 
jail. In 1950, a government-domi- 
nated church court formally deposed 
him as bishop and primate. It was 
not until 1956, when the shaky com- 
munist regime began to feel the 
need of conciliation, that he was re- 
stored to his old position. To sup- 
port his family in the interim he 
had eked out his living by knitting 
shawls. 

With Mindszenty and Ordass out 
of the way, the Red government of 
Hungary ‘began a nutcracker cam- 
paign against religion, a campaign 
each of the satellites. 
the communists strove 
to infiltrate rather than to destroy 
immediately. In the Protestant na- 
tional churches of Eastern Europe, 
governments did this by sponsoring 
their own men as church leaders, 
men like the pliant Bishop Lajos 
Veto, who replaced Ordass. With 
Catholicism, the Reds tried to cut 
off the hierarchy from the f faithful by 
state- appointed ‘ ‘vicars” or through 
the communist-sponsored organiza- 


repeated 
Everywhere 
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tion of “peace priests,” men general- 
ly recruited from weak or malcon- 
tent elements of the clergy. 

There was no branch of Christian- 
ity without its religious quislings. 
In Hungary, the “peace priests” were 
led by Father Stefan Balogh, a gross 
pleasure seeker who became distin- 
guished principally for his parties 
with high Red brass. Hungarian 
Calvinists found themselves domi- 
nated by Bishop Janos Peter, an op- 
portunist who had been denounced 
as “the worst kind of Stalinist.” 

The attack on the loyal steadily 
tightened. First the church schools 
were taken away, then their teach- 
ers driven into civil life. Of some 
400 Jesuits, most of them engaged 
in teaching, only 12 still exercise 
their ministry in Hungary. One 
Catholic seminarian, Josef Mate, 
S.J., recently escaped to the West 
after five years in communist pris- 
ons. He met personally 110 priests 
in one camp, and scores of Prot- 
estant clergymen. Most of the clergy 
were imprisoned on frivolous pre- 
texts, such as interfering with the 
observance of a state holiday. Deaths 
from neglect or torture were not in- 
frequent. 

As the largest and most strongly 
Catholic country of Eastern Europe, 
Poland has escaped much of the 
stringent persecution visited on 
Christians elsewhere. It is also obvi- 
ous that the government of Wladys- 
law Gomulka now needs the 
Church’s support. 


At his consecration in Lublin in 
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1949, the Primate of Poland, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, made clear his 
own position on Church-state rela- 
tions: “I am not a politician, not a 
reformer, not a man of action. I 
come as your spiritual father.” But 
in 1953, when the communist perse- 
cution intensified, he firmly resisted 
it. In October, 1956, when Gomulka 
released him from his three-year cap- 
tivity, he went back unbowed to his 
palace. 

Since then he has quietly set 
about restoring the Church’s sover- 
eignty. The peace priests have been 
disciplined or excommunicated; all 
but one of the Polish bishops who 
were jailed have been released; the 
Catholic press has been revived. In 
Warsaw, two Catholic bishops ne- 
gotiated successfully with the com- 
munist government for the great 
concession that other East European 
Christians can at this time only 
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dream of: a return of religious edu- 
cation and the religious school. 

In a world of atomic military stale- 
mate, Eastern European Christians 
can look for no swift liberation from 
the grip of a communist state. A way 
of survival like that of Poland is 
about the best they can currently 
expect. ; 

There are still many places be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where reli- 
gious services can be only remem- 
bered. There are other places where 
they are heard only with difficulty, 
or in stealth. 

But the more fortunate Christians 
in the West should remember that 
the spirit of Christ is strong in those 
lands, however muted the sound of 
his praises. “Do not forget us in your 
prayers,” a group of Rumanian Lu- 
therans said to a foreign visitor. 
“Our greatest trouble is that we feel 
alone.” 


ma, 


THEY CAUGHT ON QUICKLY 


A couple of decades ago when a king sat on the throne of what is now a soviet 
satellite, he selected fourteen of the most promising young men and sent them 
abroad for specialized studies in economics and politics. The end in view was 
to form an élite corps of experts to serve their monarch in various governmental 


capacities. 


Later, in exile, the king somewhat ruefully told an American about the ex- 
periment. Seven of the up and coming youngsters had gone to England and, 
admitted the king, they had done very well. Each had returned home and 


assumed an important diplomatic post. 


The other seven had been sent to the U.S. And, said the exiled ruler, they 
had done even better for themselves. They all became American citizens! 


Mary Alkus in Your Life (Jan.-Feb. ’56). 
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A cave-in under his basilica started a long quest 


N WHAT is now the huge 
piazza in front of St. Peter’s 
basilica in Rome there could 
be heard in the days of the first 
Christians the cracking of whips, 
the thunder of horses’ hooves, and 
the roar of thousands of throats. 
The Emperor Caligula had built a 
of which the only 
now is the tall slender 
obelisk which Caligula brought 
to Rome from the province of Egypt. 

In July, 64 a.w., thick, acrid 
smoke billowed across the arena; 
Rome was ablaze. Rumor whispered 
that Nero was responsible. He made 
every effort to have the fires put 
It was a business, how- 
ever, and he looked around to see 
at whose door the blame could be 
laid. The Christians, “men with a 
new and dangerous superstition,” 
became the victims of the emperor. 

From then on the racecourse held 
scenes of horror. Christians were 
tortured on the sand of the arena. 
Hosts of devout believers had tar 
poured over them and were set 
alight like Others were 


racecourse here, 
evidence 


out. slow 


torches. 


* 


Ave. 


, New York City 16. 
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nailed to crosses. Among them was 
St. Peter. 

On the night of his death on the 
cross, it is said, Peter’s followers 
buried his body. It was wrapped in 
linen and secretly taken to a pagan 
burial ground on the Via Cornelia, 
behind the stone structure of the 
arena. This pagan cemetery lay on 
a knoll called Vaticanus. The Latin 
word “prophet” or 


vatis means a 


© 1956 by Werner Keller, and reprinted with permission of William Morrow & Co., 425 4th 
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“soothsayer.” In days gone by there 
had been an Etruscan oracle on this 
spot. 

St. Anacletus erected the 
shrine over the grave of the Apostle. 
He had been colained priest by St. 
Peter and became the 3rd Bishop of 
Rome. Everyone who passed could 
see the memorial on the hill. “Go 
therefore to the Vatican and to the 
Ostian way and you will see the 
memorials of the founders of the 
Church of Rome,” wrote Gaius the 
priest in the 3rd century. 

Tribulation did not 


first 


end until 


Constantine became the first Chris- 
tian Roman emperor in the 4th cen- 
tury. Constantine gave pe rmission to 
Pope Sylvester I to build < 


1 large 
church on the Via Cornelia over the 
old burial place of Peter and the 
early Christian Popes. Peter's grave 
was not interfered with, mm the 
superstructure of the grave became 
the high altar. The stones for the 
building came from the old circus 
of Caligula. The north arena wall 
was included in the foundations of 


the church, and the south end of 


the church extended into the race- 
course. 

A lofty baldachino roofed over 
the tomb of the Apostle. Among 
pilgrims it was the custom to lower 
handkerchiefs or other small ob- 
jects into the tomb on a stick, 
establish contact with the sarcopha- 
ous of St. Peter. 

Agiulphus, dean of Tours, visited 
the church about the year 600. His 
detailed description of what he saw 
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has been preserved: “St. Peter is 
buried in a church which 
ancient times has been called the 
Vatican. His tomb, which lies un- 
der the altar, is very seldom entered. 
However, when anyone wishes to 
pray, the rails with which the place 
is surrounded are opened. He cross- 
es over the tomb, and then after he 
has opened a small window he puts 
his head inside and gives tongue to 
his anxiety and distress.” 

Probably St. Peter’s grave was bit 
by bit completely walled in to pro- 
tect it in troubled times. At all 
events, it disappeared from written 
records. 

In the course of more than 1150 
years the great wooden roof of the 
basilica became rotten, and _ the 
south wall above the old wall 


since 


the circus showed signs of danger- 
ous settling, which made it impera- 
tive to rebuild the church. In 1506 
it was decided to replace the old 
building. The architects included 
Bramante, Raphael, and Michel- 
angelo. 

In 1594, when the architect Gia- 
como della Porta was busy with 
some work above the Apostle’s 
tomb, a large crack opened up un- 
expectedly at his feet, exposing to 
view a vault beneath. Pope Clement 
VII and three cardinals hastened 
to the scene, and by the light of a 
flickering torch inspected the spot. 
The vault contained a gold cross 
about the height of a man. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Emperor Con- 
stantine and his mother St. Helena 
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laid such a cross on St. Peter’s tomb 
in 326. The crevice was closed in 
the presence of Clement VIII. 

The pillars of the weighty balda- 
chino that was to be built over the 
burial place demanded a solid foun- 
dation. Bernini, who in 1626 tested 
the floor of the crypt for that pur- 
pose, came upon remains of human 
skeletons; the floor of Constantine’s 
basilica covered rows of graves. 

Nothing of all this was made 
public. But the Vatican archives 


contain a painstaking record of this 


discovery. 
there by 
1891. 
“They began digging the founda- 
tions for the second pillar in front 
of the confessio,” savs the account. 
“When they were little more than 
three feet down, they found on one 
side a large coffin made of sheets of 
marble. When they opened the end 
of it they were surprised to find in 
it ashes and a collection of bones. 
They all fitted together and were 
half burnt. These “bones suggested 
the famous fire in the time of Nero, 
three years before the martyrdom of 
St. Peter, when the Christians who 
were accused of starting the fire met 
their deaths in Nero’s circus. 
“Two of the principal coffins 
were uncovered, and each of them 
contained two bodies. Their heads 
pointed toward the altar. They were 
clothed in long robes down to the 
ankles, dark in color, indeed, almost 
black with age, and they were 
wrapped in winding sheets like in- 


This report was found 


Professor Armellini in 
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fants in swaddling clothes. The 
bodies had been laid side by side 
with great care. But they and all 
the others in the coffins dissolved 
into dust as soon as they were 
touched or moved. Nothing except 
some pieces of cloth withstood the 
least touch.” 

A sketch of the place showed 
quite clearly that the graves were 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel, 
pointing to a central spot w hich was 
under the old high altar. Apart 
from digging foundations for the 
four pillars of the baldachino, every- 
thing else under the confessio was 
left intact. The new basilica of St. 
Peter was completed, having taken 
more than a century to rebuild. 
The solemn dedication took place 
in 1626. 

Msgr. Ludwig Kaas was the insti- 
gator of the modern investigations 
under St. Peter’s. Perhaps he 
would not have been successful had 
he not been born in Trier. St. 
Helena had built the first Christian 
church there. Constantine himself 
had spent some time in Trier. 
Scholars were forever coming upon 
evidence of ancient Rome in the 
course of excavations there. 

Pius XI, the Pope with the Milan- 
ese sense of humor, put Monsignor 
Kaas in charge of the “underworld” 
of St. Peter’s, all that “lay under 
the surface.” When Kaas inspected 
his new kingdom for the first time, 
he was apalled at the vast confusion 
that reigned in the grottos. He had 
some difficulty in finding his way 
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about among the multiplicity of 
stone and marble coffins, ancient 
tombstones, and remnants of monu- 
ments. * 

Not only had anything and ev- 
erything found its way into the 
crypt during the re building of St. 
Peter’s, but the confusion y id be- 
come even greater in the centuries 
following. Emperors and kings, 144 
Popes, and an endless stream of 
cardinals and courtiers had all been 
buried there, too. It was by no 
means easy to restore order, to dis- 
tinguish the tomb of a 4th-century 
prefect of Rome from that of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Otto II, or 
the red granite grave of the only 
English Pope, Adrian IV, from the 


grave of Queen Christina of Swe- 
whose face was covered by a 
beautiful silver mask. 

During the time-consuming and 
difficult business of restoring order 


den, 


among all this confusion, it was 
borne in upon Kaas what a worth- 
while task it would be to investigate 
once and for all, this 
realm under St. 
Peter’s. Pius XI, however, did not 
welcome the idea. Nevertheless, it 
was his own last wish, to be buried 
as near to Pius X as possible, that 
set things in motion. 

Two days before the funeral 
Kaas was looking round the crypt 
for a suitable place. While a heavy 

marble plaque was being removed 
from a wall, the wall caved in and 
exposed an ancient vault. When he 
53, p. 45 


thoroughly, 
quiet, forgotten 


*See CATHOLIC DIGEST, May 
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saw it, Kaas exclaimed, “I know 
this! This is ex xactly the same as I 
have seen in Trier.” The character- 
istic early Christian masonry was 
unmistakable. 

On the instructions of the new 
Pope, Pius XII, he began the first 
scientific investigations under St. 
Peter's in the spring of 1939. The 
excavations were carried on in strict 
secrecy. They were to result in dis- 
coveries into the very beginning of 
the Christian era. 

The search for St. Peter’s tomb 
began from the ground level of 
Constantine’s basilica. The Vatican 
workmen had not been plying their 
picks and spades for long before an 
ancient world, wrapped in mystery, 
came to light. St. Peter’s was built 
on top of a great old Roman ceme- 
tery. Step by step, the workmen 
dug up a vast city of the dead. 
Large mausoleums and _ beautiful 
funerary urns concealed the mortal 
remains of pagan Romans. Later, 
however, the cemetery was used 
also by Christians as a burial place: 
the early Christian mosaics date 
from the 3rd century, and are there- 
fore older than those hitherto 
known. Handsome sarcophagi date 
from later centuries of the Christian 
era. 

Extremely revealing, too, was the 
discovery of how difficult it must 
have been to erect the old basilica. 
Keeping the naves level with the 
level of St. Peter’s grave had forced 
the architects to “build powerful 
supporting walls on the slopes of 
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what had once been the Vatican 
hill. The top of the slope had to be 
ame away and the lower part filled 
. Since the law forbade destruc- 
tion of graves, many of the mauso- 
leums hz ad their roofs removed and 
were filled up with soil. No trace 
was found of the walls of the cir- 
cus. But the monument of a Roman 
indicated the spot precisely. His 
Jast wish as expressed on the in- 
scription that he should be 
buried next to the 
circus. 
The further the work proceeded, 
the clearer it became that the great 


was 
immediately 


building was leveled unmistakal ly 
to a certain spot exactly under the 
high altar. The investigations now 
concentrated on this central point. 
Nearly 25 feet beneath the floor of 
St. Peter’s the 
spades came upon a tomb under 
The tomb was like 
which are 


cautiously wielded 
the high altar. 
the small 
well known from other Roman buri- 


mausoleums, 


al grounds, except that it was deco- 
rated with Christian mosaics. One 
of them depicted a fisherman with 
a rod (Peter); another the Good 
Shepherd; a third, Jonas 
swallowed by the whale. 
Pilgrims of the 2nd century had 
left their mementos on the floor and 
on the walls. Some were crude mar- 
ble _ tablets, were votive 
plaques with inscriptions, “St. Peter, 
pray for us,” or “Peter, intercede 
for us in our need.” Coins from 
Germany, Gaul, the Danube coun- 
tries, the Slav states, Britain, and 


being 


others 
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the Alpine provinces lay around, 
cbviously offerings for the tomb. 

In a wall that seems to have been 
built later, the archaeologists finaily 
discovered a pillar. A memorial was 
said to have stood over the grave of 
the Apostle on the slope of the Vati- 
can hill. This pillar must have been 
part of it. 

On the day on which the en- 
trance to the Apostle’s tomb was re- 
discovered, the guards closed the 
doors of St. Peter’ s. Pius XII pro- 
ceeded to the crypt to see with his 
own eyes the most important find 
in the history of Christian archae- 
ology. 

Repeated critical investigations 
have ruled out any doubts as to its 
identity. Only after distinguished 


experts from all over the world had 


checked the report did the general 
public learn anything of it. 

An urn of baked clay was found 
in the tomb. It contained the re- 
a thigh bone and a shin 
Apart from these it contained 


mains of 
bone. 
many smail scraps of purple cloth. 
Concealed in the masonry 
was a receptacle without a lid, into 
which the urn fitted exactly and 
which obviously served as a hiding 
place in which it would be safe 
from danger of theft. 

On Dec. 23, 1950, the Vatican 
radio made a_ broadcast which 
reached the ears of the whole world. 
“Has the grave of St. Peter really 
been rediscovered?” came the voice 
of Pope Pius XII. He himself gave 


the answer, “Yes.’ 


above 
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Tots Will Drink Anything! 


And when minutes count, the new poison-control 


centers give doctors information needed to save lives 


ee SNE AFTERNOON while her 
mother was hanging out the 
wash, little Mary Jones, 
three years old and insatiably curi- 
ous, Came across an open bottle of 
liniment on a bathroom table. Its 
powerful odor intrigued her. She 
just had to know how it tasted! 
Moments later, Mary’s mother 


found her writhing on the floor and 
clutching her stomach, the over- 


turned bottle beside her. Fortunate- 
ly, there was a doctor’s office near 
by. Mary’s mother had the child 
there in minutes. “Where’s the bot- 
tle? How much did she drink?” 
were the first things the doctor 
wanted to know. 

In her excitement the mother 
had forgotten to bring the bottle, 
but she did remember the trade 
name written on it. “Is the liniment 
poisonous, doctor?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

Nodding, the doctor picked up 
his phone and called the city's new 
poison-control center. He named the 
liniment and waited while the tech- 
nician on duty consulted the new 
oficial poison manual, a rare listing 
of thousands of ordinary household 
products that contain toxic chemi- 
cals. 











In a moment he had the answer: 
“Camphor is the dangerous ingredi- 
ent. Treatment: stomach lavage, 
anti-convulsants; oxygen and _arti- 
ficial respiration, if needed.” 

Little Mary’s ordeal was over in 
a few hours, and in a couple of 
days she was back at play, none the 
worse for her harrowing experience. 
She was fortunate because her doc- 
tor did not have to do his own re- 
search on what poisoned her or 
make just a “best guess” in an emer- 
gency. 

Not all poison cases have such a 
happy ending. Some 200,000 per- 
sons die of poisoning each year. 
Many of them are children, Last 
year 500 tots died as the result 
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of swallowing common household 
items like laundry bleaches, clean- 
ing and polishing fluids, insecti- 
cides, liquid fuels, home hair wav- 
ing sets, rodenticides, and overdoses 
of medicines: particularly candied 
aspirin, sweet-tasting laxatives, and 
brightly colored barbiturates. 

In many cases, if proper treat- 
ment is given within the first 
hour—sometimes it must be within 
the first ten minutes—it makes the 
difference between life and death. 
With that idea in mind, a commit- 
tee on accident prevention of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, 
headed by Dr. George Wheatley, 
in 1950 conceived the ‘plan of estab- 
lishing poison- -control centers. 

The Chicago program, prototype 
of - academy s plan, was organized 


by Edward Press in 1953. It 


cbs an immediate success in 


handling daily emergencies and 
supplying prompt and accurate in- 
formation to doctors treating crucial 
poison cases. In its first year it 
helped to save the lives of 400 chil- 
dren. Now 35 more centers have 
been established around the coun- 
try and many others are being 
planned. 

Every day the centers 
scores of calls from frantic parents 
whose children have swallowed ap- 
parently poisonous substances. The 
centers don’t diagnose or prescribe 
for illness by telephone. They do 
give emergency first-aid advice. 

Their chief ‘function is to supply 
technical data to hospitals and doc- 


receive 
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tors, none of whom can be expected 
to know offhand the particular toxic 
ingredient contained in any one of 
thousands of household products 
that a curious child may eat or 
drink. (There are 6,000 different 
insecticides and rodenticides on the 
market today; 1,000 kinds of liquid 
detergents and bleaches. ) 

Hundreds of new products ap- 
pear each year. Sometimes even the 
poison-control centers have no in- 
formation on their chemical make- 
up. In such cases, the center will 
appeal directly to the manufacturer 
for information. Sometimes the 
manufacturer is none too happy to 
do so, for many formulas are closely 
guarded trade secrets. But no manu- 
Eocnasion has ever refused a center’s 
emergency request. 

Readily available information on 
poisons and their treatment is an 
important safeguard for any com- 
munity. In many cases, for example, 
induced vomiting is the best first- 
aid procedure. In other cases it is 
the worst possible measure. It might 
even result in the victim’s death: 
especially where a child has drunk 
a petroleum distillate like fuel oil, 
or a product containing lve or al- 
kali. In such cases, the regurgitated 
material may find its way into a 
child’s lungs and cause bronchial 
pneumonia. When a child throws 
up lye or alkali, the corrosives may 
burn the esophagus more, possibly 
even shutting it off. That’s why a 
doctor must feat identify the poison 
before he can begin treatment. 





TOTS WILL 

The American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics urges every community to es- 
tablish a poison- control center. This 
can be best done, the academy 
points out, through the cooperative 
efforts of local agencies: safety coun- 
health depart- 
ment, professional societies, medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, and welfare 
main 


cil, service chal, 


groups. Chicago's center is 
operated in connection with the 
Cardinal Stritch School of Medi- 
cine, which serves 20 hospitals par- 
ticipating in the program; the New 
York City center is run by the 
health department; the Denver cen- 
ter is located in the Denver county 
hospital. 

Complete information, including 
an up-to-date manual on poisons, is 
available through the American 
Academy of Pediatrics to responsi- 
ble community organizations.* This 
official manual, painstakingly com- 
piled by Dr. Press, lists thousands 
of products by their trade names, 
their chemical make-up, 
doctors the ac- 


describes 
outlines for 
Academy of Pediatrics, 
Evanston, III. 


and 
* American 
man Ave., 
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cepted modern procedure for each 
type of poisoning. 

Most poison-control centers are 
also concerned with the prevention 
of accidental poisoning. 
operate with ‘local and 
newspapers to publish ‘hoene safety 
rules. Visiting health- 
department officials, on advice of 
the centers, visit homes where acci- 
dental poisonings have occurred and 


They co- 
agencies 


nurses and 


suggest to parents how to avoid 
repetition of the accident. 

Medicines, they point out, should 
be kept in a locked cabinet or 
closet. Bleaches, disinfectants, drain 
cleaners, and insecticides should be 
placed on high shelves away from 
curious children, and their labels 
left intact. Kerosene, naphtha, and 
other toxic fluids should never be 
kept in containers normally used for 
beverages, such as pop bottles. 

In spite of all precautions, some 
poisonings will occur. Parents may 
find comfort in knowing that poi- 
son-control centers are ready with 
vitally needed information when an 


emergency occurs. 


The publisher had thrown a cocktail party to launch a budding author’s new 
The author himself had been cautioned to make himeelf agreeable to 
the guests, since there would be many influential reviewers present. So the 
author had dutifully circulated about the room, trying to find something clever 
to say to everybody. 

However, cold stares greeted his every conversational gambit, and the hor- 
rible thought struck him that he had been talking exclusively about himself. 


b« 0k. 


But that’s enough about me,’ 


’ he said to one shsathed guest. 
you. What do you think about my new book?” 


“Let’s talk about 
S.H. 
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June L. Aulick 





Man With an Eye for Baseball 


Everyone calls the umpires blind, but Coach Gus 
Vam Bell has surmounted the real handicap 


T THE END of nine innings, the 
score between the Hudson 
Guild VB’s and the Immaculate 
Conception team was tied, 2-2. The 
boys’ teams were bat- 


two senior 


tling for the championship of the 
New York City Baseball federation. 
The game remained deadlocked, in- 


credibly, until the 20th inning. 
Then, at 8 p.m., a smashing hit to 
right center ended the thrilling 
struggle and gave the VB’s the title. 

With a wild cheer, the winning 
players rushed to fling their arms 
around | their broad-shoul- 
dered, square-jawed Clarence C. 
(Gus) Vam Bell. They hoisted him 
to their shoulders and carried him 
triumphantly out of the park. An 
almost fierce pride and affection 


CC yach, 


shone in every boy’s face. Gus must 
have known that it did, too—even 
though he couldn't see it. 

For Gus Vam Bell is blind. He 
is probably the only blind baseball 
coach in the world. 

Once before, 22 years earlier, he 
was carried off that same _ baseball 
field. But that time, he was borne 
off on a stretcher. Gus was a boy 
who loved baseball. The last thing 
he was ever to see in this world was 
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a baseball coming straight at him. 

Gus was born in the Bronx on 
May 30, 1910. He began playing 
on the neighborhood sand lots when 
he was little more than a toddler. 
On 8th birthday his mother 
gave him his first baseball bat. 
Every spring afternoon found him 
practicing at St. Mary’s park on 
148th St. When he was 13, he 
made his first appearance at Mac- 
combs’ Dam park, in a game for the 
Bronx championship. 

“I don’t claim that sports are a 
cure-all for juvenile delinquency,” 


his 





MAN WITH 
he said, when I talked to him dur- 
ing his 1956 campaign for the New 
York State assembly, “but I do 
know that all the boys in my neigh- 
borhood who played baseball went 
on to honorable careers. Some are 
doctors, teachers, members of the 
board of education. On the other 
hand, among the neighborhood kids 
who would never join our games, 
two landed in reformatories and two 
in state prisons.” 

After graduating 
Monroe High school, Gus went to 
work for Tameling Keen Co., a 
brokerage house. He also joined the 
Mercury Athletic club, sponsored 
by the old New York World. E very 
Saturday and Sunday he was out 
on the diamond. One day, the late 
Herb’ Pennock, great left-handed 
pitcher for the Yankees, took Gus 
aside and showed him how to pitch 
a sinker. Gus caught on fast, and 
in time was playing what is called 
heavy semipro baseball. He barn- 
stormed on the West Coast, playing 
with the old Winter league in Cen- 
tral California. After a season in 
which he pitched three no-hit 
games, he returned to New York. 

His old club, the Mercury, was 
facing a tough game. “Come on. 
I lelp us win,” his former teammates 
urged him. Gus agreed to try. He 
started off well, with his deceptive 
sinker under perfect control. When 
the second batter came up to the 
plate during the second inning, Gus 
changed his pace, and fired a fast 
ball. Like a shot from a cannon, 


from James 


AN EYE FOR BASEBALL 
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back came a blazing line drive. Be- 
fore Gus could lift his glove, the 
ball hit him between the eyes. 
While the game went on, Gus 
rode in an ambulance to a Man- 
hattan hospital. The blow, it was 
found, had caused detachment of 
both retinas. During the next four 
months three operations were per- 
formed. All were unsuccessful. One 
of his nurses, Mary Alice Ribarich, 
of Uniontown, Pa., helped make 
Gus think that life would still be 
worth living. Mary Alice and Gus 
were married after he got out of 
the hospital. She still does nursing, 
now at the Hudson guild, a neigh- 
borhood house on W. 27th St. 
Gus was drawn back gradually 
to an active with the 
game that had been a major part of 
his life since childhood. Listening 
to major-league games on the radio 
was too tame a substitute for the 
real thing. In early when 
the first season- rushing kids got out 
gloves and balls and be ‘gan playing 
catch in the street, the recurring 
plop of the ball was unbearably 
poignant music. Gus longed for the 
smell of the dusty diamond, for the 
chatter of a lively infield “talking it 
up.” Most of all, he longed for the 
sharp sense of a warfare of baseball 
wits and skills that is fully felt only 
by players and coaches during a 


connection 


spring, 


tight game. 

He began going out to the field 
where boys from the neighborhood 
house played ball. He found that 
his blindness did not keep him from 
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being an effective baseball teacher. 
He showed the boys how to hold 
the ball for the various pitches, and 
how to swing a bat. He even dem- 
onstrated the fall-away slide. 

In 1949 Gus organized the Hud- 
son Guild team. “Baseball was about 
to disappear from the West Side,” 
Gus explains. “The city planned to 


do away with the DeWitt Clinton 
et diamond at 11th Ave. and 54th 
They wanted it used only as a 
per field. 
“From the time kids are playing 
in the streets they dream of 
big-leaguers. I 


catc h i 
becoming ficured 


they should at least be given a 
chance, so that in later life they 
wouldn’t be always thinking, ‘I 
might have made it if I'd started 
early.’” Gus saved the DeWitt Clin- 
ton diamond. 

Then, during a meeting with the 
Hudson Guild squad he found that 
the first thing the kids wanted to 
know was, “Are we going to have 
uniforms?” 

Gus assured them they would, 
though at the time he didn’t know 
where the money would come from. 
Then he remembered Edward R. 
Chinlund, executive vice president 

R. H. Macy & Co., and a mem- 
ber of the Chelsea Committee for 
Neighborhood Development, on 
which Gus also served. Gus pre- 
sented the problem Chinlund, 
who agreed to contribute the uni- 
forms. As a tribute to their coach, 
the boys requested that they be 
known as the Hudson Guild VB’s. 
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So the initials VB (for Vam Bell) 
were stitched on jerseys and caps. 

Since 1950, Gus has molded the 
VB’s into a championship outfit. 
The decisive 20-inning game was 
played in 1954. His blonde daugh- 
ter Barbara, now a sophomore at 
St. Michael’s academy, kept score 
that day, and his friend Frank 
Farelli served as coach at third base. 
Barbara has been going to games 
with her dad since she was seven, 
and has been the team’s official 
scorer since 1953. During a game 
she acts as her father’s eyes so that 
he can determine strategy. 

Two of Gus’s players have actu- 
ally realized the big-league dream. 
“Alex (Sledgo) Gargiulo, our star 
pitcher in 1954,” reports Gus, “will 
go to the Baltimore Orioles training 
camp at the start of the 1957 sea- 
son. Emile Fiore, an outfielder, was 
signed by the Yankees at the close 
of the 1955 season, and was sent to 
the St. Petersburg farm.” 

Besides his work with the base- 
ball team, Gus is chairman of 
St. Michael’s cyo. He organizes 
monthly teen-age dances. Gus has 
also arranged dancing parties and 
other activities for old folks. 

His interest in community affairs 
led Vam Bell into politics, and he 
began running for the New York 
State assembly in 1942. Although 
he has not won a seat, he has been 
active in politics ever since. In 1951] 
he became leader of the Century 
Republican club, which serves the 
3rd assembly district. Since 1952, 
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he has been a member of the Re- 
publican state committee. Three 
months of the year, Gus spends 
three days a week in Albany as a 
clerk at legislative sessions. Since 
he*doesn’t want to be conspicuous, 
he uses no cane or Seeing Eye dog 
while traveling. He takes a cab to 
Grand Central station from his 
apartment near 34th St., and has a 
porter guide him to the train for 
Albany. 

Friends drive him to evening 
meetings at the district club on 8th 
Ave. near 24th St., and to the elec- 
tion boards during registration week 
and on voting days. He can dial 
telephone numbers himself when 
transacting the insurance business 


which he began in 1955. He has a 
remarkably retentive memory. Once 
introduced to a person, Gus remem- 
bers the name whenever he hears 
the voice again. 

“The first time a person speaks 
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to me, I form a picture of what he 
or she looks like, and that’s the way 
the speaker appears to me from then 
on,” he told me. “I don’t want any- 
body to describe how people look 
to me. Women always want to en- 
gage in guessing games—they ask 
me to tell them how I think they 
look—but I won’t tell them.” When 
Gus said that, Mary Alice, his 
slender, brown-haired wife, added 
softly, “But he tells me how he 
thinks I look.” 

Gus is a three-time winner of the 
Frankel trophy, which is given to 
the man who has done the. most to 
promote sports among youth in 
New York City. When grateful 
parents and civic leaders heap 
praises on him for his work, Gus 
says, with obvious sincerity, “I really 
don’t deserve thanks. I’m the one 
who should be grateful. These kids 
have given me a chance to remain 
a part of the game I love.” 


Si 


MISSION 


strip of ‘the border. 
point,’ 
cautions.” 


ACCOMPLISHED 


A Hungarian secret- ‘police colonel was inspecting < 
“Far too many persons have ae slipping across at this 


"he informed the guards. “I have been ordered to test your security pre- 


1 particularly “sensitive” 


After deploying the guards at strategic points, the colonel began creeping 
on all fours toward the barbed wire. “Can you see me now?” he called out. 


“Yes,” answered the guards. 


The colonel came back and started all over again. On each of several tries 
he got the same answer. On the fourth attempt, he slipped under the fence. 


“Can you see me now?” 
“No, Comrade Colonel,” 
“Then you'll never see me again, 

way to freedom. 


he called back. 

was the answer. 

” retorted the colonel, and hastened on his 
Christian Science Monitor (21 Sept. ’56). 
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I found three still surviving 


AST SUMMER I made a pil- 
_ erimage to three churches. 
They famous 
shrines, nor are they great works of 
architecture. hey are unique sim- 
ply because they have survived. The 
churches are in Soviet Russia. 

In Leningrad, the second largest 
city in Russia, I had a difficult time 
finding the one Catholic church. 
After much confused telephoning to 
various bureaucrats, my guide from 
Intourist, the Soviet travel agency, 
finally determined the address and 
arranged for a car to drive me, an- 
and the 


are not 


other American tourist, 
guide to the church. 
The church, on a drab street, is 
joined to buildings on both sides of 
it and can be distinguished from 
them only by its angular roof and 
the cross. According to our pre- 
arranged plan, the other American 
began, at this point, to exhibit great 
interest in touring the neighbor- 
hood, and so led the guide away. 
I entered the small church, and 
picked my way through some scaf- 
folding towards the center. The 
ceiling was being repaired, and the 
benches had I 
stood looking around curiously, a 
chunky figure in a black cassock 
entered through the side door and 


been removed. As 


By 
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Thomas F. Magner 





holic Churches in Russia 


Lu 


Fathers Butkevich and Kazlas of Leningrad 


came up to me. This was Father 
Yanis Butkevich, the 
Neporochnoe Zachatie Presvyatoy 
Devy Marii Lurd, the Russian name 
for the Church of the Immaculate 


pastor of 


Dr. Magner is associate professor 
of Slavic languages at the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. He spent a month 
traveling in the Soviet Union last 
summer. 
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Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Lourdes. 

Father Butkevich’s craggy face 
broke into a broad smile when [ 
told him that I was an American. 
However, at several points in our 
would interrupt 
“Are you sure 


conversation, he 
his remarks to ask, ; 
you're an American?” Russian- 
speaking Catholics from America 
undoubtedly rare enough to 
justify his uncertainty. 

Father Butkevich was unsure of 
the size of his congregation, but he 
estimated it at around 10,000. About 
200 children are baptized each year. 
Since his church 
this large number of parishioners, 
Father Butkevich has requested per- 
mission from the Leningrad munici- 
pal government to re-open another 
Catholic church, one which is now 
being used as a warehouse. 

Sermons and announcements are 
given in Polish and Russian, since 
most of the parishioners at this and 
at the other two Catholic churches 
in Russia are Poles. In fact, the 
churches are usually referred to by 
Russians as the “Polish churches.” 

During our friendly chat, a young 
man, dressed in a summer hat, light 
coat, and rough entered. 
He was called over to be introduced 
to me as the assistant, Father Yosif 
Kazlas. Like Father Butkevich, Fa- 
ther Kazlas had received his sem- 
inary training in Riga, the capital 
of Latvia. 

Though I spoke in Russian, with- 
out any guide being present, these 


were 


is too small for 


trousers, 
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priests were quite reserved in their 


conversation. They can never be 
quite sure ex actly who a visitor is. 
Even if the visitor is obviously a 
tourist, the priests have to be cau- 
tious, since they have no control 
over what the tourist will say pub- 
licly upon his return home. Thus, 
every statement they made on re- 
ligion was general enough to be 
perfectly acceptable to the Soviet 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, my American friend 
and the guide had lost their bear- 
ings and had spent half an hour 
trying to find the church again. 
During all this time, they were 
within. three blocks of the church, 
but, of the dozen residents of the 


Leningrad. Church of the Immaculate Conception 
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Odessa. Church of St. Peter 


area they questioned, only one could 
or would direct them to the near- by 
“Polish church!” 


In Odessa, a Ukrainian city on 
the Black sea, is a charming little 
Catholic church which bears on its 
stone front the Latin inscription 
Sanctus Petrus. My time was so 
short in Odessa that I was unable 
to meet the one priest theré, a Fa- 
ther Vitol Brunitsky, though I did 
have pleasant conversations with 
several of his parishioners. 

The old woman who prepared 
Father Brunitsky’s meals in_ his 
apartment in the church basement 
estimated that the church has about 
5,000 members, who are, for the 
most part, of Polish descent. This 


figure may well be an exaggeration, 
but exact figures on anything are 
difficult to obtain in Russia. The 
woman was quite interested in me, 
because my card bore the title “Doc- 
tor.” She was quite perturbed about 
Father Brunitsky’s back ailment. 
She was kind enough, however, to 
forgive my inadequacy on this score, 
and we parted | good friends. 

Moscow, capital city of the Soviet 
Union, has one Catholic church, 
Kostyol Svyatogo Lyudovika, the 
Church of St. Louis. The church, 
consecrated in 1845, is a squat stone 
structure, hemmed in by dwellings 
and reached by an alley from the 
main street. Readers of Father Bis- 
sonnette’s Moscow Was My Pari ish 
will recall his references to this 
church, which at one time belonged 
to the priests of the Assumptionist 
Order. 

The pastor and only priest at St. 
Louis’ is Father Josif Buturovich, a 
Latvian of Polish descent. I had a 
short conversation with him in the 
sacristy after Mass, this time with 
a guide present. 

At St. Louis church, two Masses 
are offered on Sunday and one on 
The congregation was 
y Father Buturovich to 
be somewhere between 400 and 
1,300 members. This rather wide 
range is explained by the fact that 
foreign Catholics from~the various 
embassies in Moscow attend services 
at this lone Catholic church and the 
number of such Catholics varies 
from time to time. Sermons and 


weekdays. 
estimated by 
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announcements are in Polish and 
Russian. 

My conversation with Father 
Buturovich consisted of the usual 
pleasantries and expressions of mu- 
tual good will. Like Father Butke- 
vich in Leningrad, he expressed the 
necessary Cespeci: ally before a guide ) 
clichés about “freedom of religion” 
under the Soviet constitution. | was, 
however, struck by one word which 
both priests used several times in 
describing their situation; it was 
luchshe, which means “better.” 


I found it difficult to realize that 
, 


each of these small churches actu- Sige ae | Be 
ally represented an outpost of Ca- : mm 
tholicism in Russia. Except for the tems iA, 
abundance of oil paintings in the 
Eastern tradition on the walls, each 
could be a church in a small town 
in Midwestern America. It was only of modern times. The story of their 
as I traveled across the broad Soviet survival from the communist Revo- 
land that I began to realize the lution through to the post-Stalin era 
uniqueness and glory of those small — may never be completely told, but 
bodies of Catholics, who have sur- it would surely “s an exciting and 
vived the most ruthless persecution inspiring story. 


Moscow. Church of St. Louis 


IN OUR HOUSI 


A lid flipper is a thin metallic object with a tong on it used for “flipping” the 
covers from jars. We have found another use for it in our house. 

Even in ours, the happiest of families, we do occasionally “flip our lids” at 
the expense of someone else. 

But now, when one of us sees that the other is building up a head of steam 
we walk to the kitchen drawer, extract the lid flipper and hand it with a smile 
to the angry one. No longer is it necessary even to say: “Here, flip your lid!” 
The tension breaks, and we get back to normal. Don’t use my name or I'll have 
to carry one in my pocket as standard equipment. J.H.C. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.] 





By Walter Duckat 


Condensed from ‘This Week’* 


If You Like Your Work 


7 - 
Your answers to apparently untre- 


lated questions will tell you why 


TALL, WELL-DRESSED man 

A in his late 30’s came burst- 
ing into a vocational coun- 
seling agency. “Mr. Lewis,” he said, 
“you've got to help me. I earn 
$12,000 a year, I get four weeks’ 
vacation, I have a liberal expense 
account, and the people [ work with 
are pleasant and considerate, but—” 

“Then what's the trouble?” asked 
the surprised vocational counselor. 

“[ hate my job,” said the man. 

His case is not as unusual as it 
sounds. Salaries, hours, and work- 
ing conditions are often less im- 
portant toa person than the answer 
to a simple question: “Do you like 
what you're doing?” 

Next to choosing a mate, selec- 
tion of a satisfying job is one of the 
most important decisions you are 
likely to make. And little wonder; 
about half your waking time is 
spent earning your daily bread. 


Vlost people spend more time at 


their jobs than with their families. 

A satisfying job may help devel- 
op an effective, well-rounded, buoy- 
ant personality. The wrong job 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 
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often turns people into bitter, frus- 
trated bores. 

Psychiatrists have discovered that 
getting a suitable job is an impor- 
tant part of the patient's rehabilita- 
tion. 

Conversely, job 
coupled with other personal con- 


dissatisfaction, 


flicts, can plunge a man into a deep 
emotional abyss. 

We are all much too casual about 
deciding on careers. Most of us 
seem to drift into our life’s work. 
The real pity of it is that much job 
dissatisfaction 
Sound, exact 


could be avoided. 
information is on 


1956 by United Newspapers 


Magazine Corp., and reprinted with permission, 
122 





IF YOU LIKE 


record about hundreds of occupa- 
tions. Many competent counselors, 
through interviews and tests, aid 
thousands of people to select careers 
in harmony with their interests, 
abilities, and opportunities. 

The following questions are con- 

cerned with the purely psychologi- 
cal factors in your attitude toward 
your job. 
Simply place a checkmark in 
the appropriate space. Then consult 
the rating box for the credit given 
to your answer and place the num- 
ber 1, 2 or 3 in the column marked 
“Your Score.” Then add up your 
score and compare with the table 
at the end. 

If you come up with an unsatis- 
factory rating, you need not con- 
clude that you should immediately 
quit your job. You would be wise, 
to analyze the reasons for 
Perhaps a 1 simple 
is 


though, 
discontent. 
your 


your 
change 
called for. 

Do you habitually 


in own attitude 


read the 
want ads? 


(Yes 


| No 
Are 


usually 


[] Uncertain 


you irritable 


when you come home from work? 


Uncertain 
ner- 


Yes (No 

Do you suffer 
vous stomach while at work? 

[]Yes [)No [() Uncertain 

Do \ often your 
friends’ jobs? 

(lYes [TJNo 


5. If vou could now retire on a 
c 


from a 


vou env\ 
Uncertain 


comfortable income, would you? 


Yes (No (Uncertain 
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If your son expressed the de- 
sire to enter your field of work, 
would you be pleased? 

C1Yes [)No [( Uncertain 

7. Do you strongly favor a five- 
hour working day? 

(]Yes ()No [] Uncertain 

If you heard your firm un- 
nes criticized, would you attempt 
to defend it? 

[Yes (JNo [J Uncertain 

9. Would you like to live near 
your co-workers? 

(Yes [)No (J Uncertain 

10. When asked about your work, 
do you usually exaggerate its im- 
portance? 

[(1Yes (]No (J Uncertain 

11. Do you frequently daydream 
on the job? 

C11Yes ()No (Uncertain 

12. Do you usually talk “shop” 
while lunching with your co-work- 
ers? 

[]Yes [)No [Uncertain 

Would it take more than a 
thas to teach someone your job? 

[]Yes [J)No [] Uncertain 

14. If your firm paid the tuition 
for ev ening courses related to your 
work, would you attend them? 

[1] Yes (])No [j Uncertain 

As you often faa or absent? 

OYes (No (Uncertain 


Now Figure Your Score. 
Your 


Questions Yes No Uncertain Score 
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? 
ko 
15 


What Your Score Indicates: 
40-45: Excellent job adjustment 
31-39: Good job adjustment 
16-30: Time to stop and take stock 
0-15: You should probably see 
your personnel director or a 
job consultant 


NHN — WD — — 
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SF 
HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


I don’t know how I happened to read that little ad that changed my life: just 
two short lines in our newspaper. Its strangeness stood out even among the 
other strange messages filling the German press in those dark, hungry days of 
1946. “Karl (‘Flo Nightingale’) please contact Tommy,” was all it said. 

I showed it to my father, who had just come home from a pow camp in 
France. He adjusted his glasses (now almost too big for his face) and read it. 
Abruptly, he dropped the paper and jumped up. “Tt—it’s for me,” he gasped. 
“So he came through it all alive. 

Father immediately began a letter to “Tommy.” But then, taking pity on 
my curiositv, he paused to tell me this story. 

Father had been called to service when he was all but over age. His medical 
knowledge landed him in a hospit. il near Hamburg. One night a badly wound- 
ed | nglish airman was brought in. His wounds had been hastily dressed by an 
ambulance crew, but Hamburg was burning that night, German lives were 
being lost, and army doctors had not much time to spare for English airmen. 

Father, holding an emergency lantern because electricity had been cut off, 
sat down beside the “enemy.” Slowly he lit a cigarette, pushed it between the 
dry lips of the boy, and whispe red, “Feeling better, Tommy?” 

“Tommy” smiled through swollen eyes and said, “Th: inks, Flo Nightingale.” 

“No,” said father seriously, “not Flo Nightingale. My name is Karl.” 

“Dad,” the boy joked pitifully, “you don’t know how much you are like Flo 
Nightingale.” 

They never saw each other again: the German and the boy from Stafford- 
shire. But the Englishman remembered when times were bad for his recent 
enemy. Father’s letters were promptly answered with food parcels from England. 
And letters went back and forth, forming an unbreakable bond of love. Today, 
that bond is stronger than ever. You see, I married “Tommy.” 

Ilse McQuillan, Staffordshire, England. 
[For original 


l accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned. ] 
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Review by Francis Beauchesne 


OME, WITH its warm golden 
its hills, 

and palaces, has a character 
quite unlike that of any other city 
in the world. 
grandeur of 


buildings, towers, 


Rising above the 


Rome’s past is the 
splendor of its present, for whatever 
it has been or might have been it 
is the city of the Popes, and the 
Church is immortal and ever young. 
Governments and civilizations rise 
and fall, but when the bells of St. 
Peter’s set up their clamor Rome 
a man toward the 
Bernini. 


moves as piazza 

Peter’s is the heart of Rome. 
Its serene, majestic proportions, its 
wealth of art bronze, and 
precious marbles, are but meen of 
this “many-splendored thing.” Be- 
hind this subtle mask is the ‘imple 
chair of -~ 


a * 
WOTrK, 


“fisherman,” and the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Yet in our brutal times St. Peter’s, 
as a place of pilgrimage, has had to 
take second place to the two pl in 
windows in the Vatican that light 
the apartments of Pius XII. 
Whenever a world crisis impends, 
crowds come to look up at those 
And if lucky 


windows. they are 


enough to see one of the windows 


selection of the 


Catholic Digest Book Club 


Thornton 


a frail white figure 
hand appears in its 
roar of greeting 
up toward the greatest spiritual 
personality of our time. 

The reflex of that 
a The voices of praise 
come Asia and the 
Australia, 
pagans and 


open, and if 
with lifted 


blankness, a goes 


greeting is 
from Americas, 
and from ocean 

ag 
Chris- 


to the new Peter for 


Europe 
Jews, 
tians—all look 


islands: 


enlightenment. 
So it is not altogether 
that the most warmly intuitive life 
of Pius XII has now 
by Alden Hatch, a 
Mr. Hatch 


where it should begin, 


strange 


been written 
Protestant. 
begins the — story 
by telling us 
Pacelli family 


The 


how it was that the 
came to Rome from Orano. 
vear was 1819. 

~The times then were evil, as they 
are now. World affairs were shap- 
that tremendous 
struggle in which Pius IX was be- 


ing up toward 
deviled by the first forces of com- 
munism forming their battalions of 
hate. Working at the Pope’s side, 
the Pacelli family played a promi- 
nent part in the struggle for a de- 
cent world. 

Their hearts were still wedded to 
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the country: 


yawning skies that offer 


the fields, forests; and 
man the 


basic pleasures of life. As a child 


Eugenio Pacelli often went back 
there, walking under the trees, 
paddling a little boat on the placid 
river. The quiet atmosphere moved 
him to thought, and there was heal- 
ing in the brisk air and the breath 
of the sun-warmed pines. 

At first Eugenio felt no compul- 
sion toward a religious life, but as 
he moved into his teens he heard 
calling him toward the 
Sickness once threatened 
his vocation, but Orano healed him 
and he was ordained. Before long, 
his brilliance attracted the attention 
of Cardinal Gasparri. From then on, 
the young priest went on to a daz- 


a voice 


Church. 


zling career. 

He became an 
Pius X, co-worker with both Gas- 
parri and Merry Del Val. After 
many successful diplomatic missions 
Pacelli became the alter ego of Pius 
XI as his secretary of state, and fol- 
lowed him to the chair of Peter. 
Since then, the entire world has 
come to know and revere him. 

Every facet of his life and reign 
has been explored by Mr. Hatch. 
The result is a massively simple 
biography enriched with a wealth 
of revealing anecdotes. 

Surely the recording angel wrote 
this one in his golden hook. 

“One of the “chamberlains hap- 
pened to mention the story of 
who had Rome 
young son who was so 


intimate of St. 


woman come to 


with her 


DIGEST 
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hideously deformed that the people 
shuddered and turned away when 
they saw him. 

“Why do you tell me this story? 
Pi ius asked. 

“The chamberlain, obviously em- 
barrassed, said, “The woman asked 
for an audience, but it does not 
really concern you, as it was refused 
her.’ 

““The sufferings of people con- 
cern me greatly, the Holy Father 
said, and motioned the chamberlain 
out. 

“Then he picked up the tele- 
phone, and ordered a car sent im- 
mediately for the mother and child, 
and told his attendants that he 
would until they 
came. 

“When they the Pope 
took the boy in his arms, and asked 
the mother what she had 
‘Doctors ~ do nothing,” she an- 
swered, ‘so I took him to Lourdes, 
but no sents was given us.’ 

““And then?’ asked Pius. 

““My son wanted to come to 
Rome to see you. We do not expect 
the assurance that 


receive no one 


arrived, 


done. 


a miracle, only 
God is with us.’ 

“Pius gave her that faith with all 
his heart. Then he blessed her and 
the boy in his arms; and they went 
away comforted.” 

To comfort, to inspire, to sanc- 
tify—these are some of the towering 
virtues of Pius XII. Alden Hatch 
has given them a new life, and he 
has brought the record down to the 
present, including the vision of our 
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Lord, seen by the Pope in his recent 
illness. Not only Catholics will love 
and cherish this book. It is for the 
world. 

Crown of Glory is published by 


E27 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York 
City (288 pp. at $4.95; Catholic 
Digest Book Club members get it 
for $2.95. See announcement on 
inside back cover.) 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (PAGE 79) 
g) Capable of being drawn out; easily 
led or drawn. 


Lead is a ductile metal. 
c) To draw forth, bring out; to evolve. 


ductile Cduk’til) 


educe (e-duce’) 
Some laws are educed from custom. 
(vi’-a-dukt) i) A bridge for carrying a road or rail- 
road over a gorge. 
Steel girders were used to reinforce the viaduct. 
A pipe or channel that leads water 
from a distant source. 
Some Roman aqueducts still function. 
abduct (ab-dukt’) k) To take or “lead away” by. force; to 
kidnap. 
To abduct a person may be punishable by death. 
To trace the course of; 
“lead down.” 
deduce from his final statement? 
1) To defame, vilify. 


viaduct 


aqueduct (ak’we-dukt) a) 


deduce (de-duce’) b) to infer; to 
What can 
traduce (tra-duce’ ) 
You shall not traduce me by such methods. 
(kon-du’siv) j) Helpful; that which leads to a de- 
sirable result. 
Good living habits are conducive to good health. 
introductory (in-tro-duk’to-ri) f) That which serves to lead in; pre- 
liminary. 
His introductory remarks startled the audience. 
productive (pro-duk’tiv) h) Effective in leading or bringing 
forth. 
Sloth is productive of many evils. 
adduce (a-duce’) e) To lead 
which bears on a statement; to cite. 
Can you adduce sufficient proof? 
inducement (in-duce’ment) d) That which leads one to do some- 
thing. 
Money is the only inducement he can offer. 


one 


conducive 


forward as an argument 


CAIl correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair) 





CD 


PUBLISHER’S PAGE 


Twenty-one years ago, come November, THE CATHOLIC 
Dicest was born in the basement of the Chancery building 
at 244 Dayton Ave. in Saint Paul. 

Its first print order was 13,000 copies, but we had no sale for 
about 7,000 of them, and no room to keep them. So they were 
used as samples. The beginning then was 6,000 paying readers. 
Those 6,000 people had so little to read that it is a wonder 
they stayed with us. 

But they did. And they will have multiplied by. November 
to 1 million people—we hope, if you help. 

Some funny things have happened. In the October, 1956, 
issue we managed to have the River Po, which normally flows 
across the nosthern part of Italy a little south of Milan and on 
into the Adriatic sea south of Venice, take the place of the 


Tiber in Rome. (It’s on page 73, if you don’t believe it.) 

One bright reader wrote me, “Faith can move mountains, 
but it takes a pocket-size magazine to move rivers.” 

The print order this month is 850,000. We have therefore 
150,000 copies to go to reach a million. 

When you are 21 years old you are able to vote, so I am 
going to vote that all you 850,000 people help us get to that 


million. 

Next month, if you can wait, I'll tell you 
our plans to get to a million. 

I don’t think any freely purchased reli- 
gious publication has ever, in the history 
of the world, reached a million circulation. 
If any ever has, I'd like to be told now 
before we make that claim. 

So, wait for a month to learn how the 
final yards are to be run, and how you are 


to be included in the race. 
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A $5.95 Value 
Yours FREE! 


FISHER OF MEN by Kurt 
Frieberger. A great novel 
about Simon Peter, a powerful 
portrait of the first Pope! St. 
Peter comes alive... ! 368 pp. 


Value $3.95 — yours FREE. 


VATICAN PICTURE BOOK 
— by Leon Paul. A ‘Picture 
Pilgrimage’’ that takes you 
spiritually to the Holy See. 
70 inspiring photos, 144 pages. 
Value $2.00 — yours FREE. 


Catholic Digest Book Club — CDS573 
100 Sixth Ave., New York City 13 


Please send me, “FISHER OF MEN” (Retail Value: $3.95) 
and “THE VATICAN PICTURE BOOK” (Retail Value: $2) — 
both Free of all charges and postpaid. Enroll me in the Catholic 
Digest Book Club and mail me Free each month, “THE KEY,” 
describing each forthcoming selection. I may accept any selection 
at the Special Member’s Reduced Price of only $2.95 plus a few 
cents postage. All books are FULL LENGTH and often sell for 
$4, $5 or even $6! 

I may reject any new selection by simply returning the monthly 
card conveniently provided, by the date specified. 

I agree to accept at least 4 selections during my first 12 months 
of membership to retain membership privileges, after which I may 
accept as few books as I wish — or none at all. 


NAME 
(PLEASE PRINT ) 


ADDRESS 
arY——_____ OZONE 


a nici icc tne tenscerctiictijmenneiiinenbiettitataalnieinin ial 
(IN CANADA: Mail to — 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont.) 


A $5.95 VALUE—FREE! 
MAIL COUPON ABOVE-—TODAY! 


MOST TIMELY double offer! Two excellent books on 

fi Peter and Pius XII! A $5.95 retail value—Yours FREE 

for joining the CATHOLIC DIGEST BooK CLUB now. 
he Best Book Club a Catholic can belong to. 

CATHOLIC DIGEST magazine editors choose each 
month’s selection for you. A Free illustrated brochure “The 
Key” comes to you each month with a detailed review of the 
forthcoming selection. If you do not wish a particular book, you 
simply return the card, CONVENIENTLY provided, by specified 
date. 

You merely agree to accept four of the 12 outstanding books 
offered to you during your first year. After that you may accept 
as few as you wish, or none at all! 

CDBC members pay only $2.95 for any book they accept, 
plus small shipping charge, even though books usually sell for 
$4, $5 or even $6! You get new, popular, excellent, FULL- 
LENGTH books at great savings! Fill out coupon and mail 

! 















A GREAT NEW IDEA IN CATHOLIC PUBLISHING! 


THE COMPLETE CATHOLIC 


DAILY COMPANION 


a GLORIOUSLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
guide to the riches of Catholic Devotion, 
Instruction, and History . . . compiled 
especially for THE MODERN CATHOLIC FAMILY. 


JUST PUBLISHED! The book every 
Catholic family has been waiting for! An 
inspiring new day-by-day ILLUSTRATED 
guide to Catholic devotion, instruction, and 
history, edited especially for the modern 
Catholic. Far clearer than old-fashioned 
instruction books, this beautifully printed 
volume explains all the glorious mysteries 
of the Church in the language of today. 
Designed to be your constant spiritual 
companion ... to bring you comfort in 
times of struggle or sorrow . to help 
give you a living faith. It makes clear 
many points of Church Doctrine which you 
once memorized in Catechism Class, pert- 
haps without fully understanding. Imagine 

. . 157 full-color illustrations and 128 pic- 
tures in black and white. 


oe 


Complete G atholi¢ 
Da ily 


Companion 


ONLY gt. 


"954 


OVER 1000 
PAGES 


THIS IS ACTUAL SIZE OF TYPE. 





Over 1000 Pages! 7 Valuable Sections In ONE 
Giant Volume! Two Years In Preparation By 
Priests And Catholic Experts! 


1. OUR CATHOLIC FAITH. History of the Catholic Church. 

2. CHANNELS OF GRACE. (The Seven Sacraments). 

3. POPULAR PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. Almost 200 pages of 
Prayers for Mass, Novenas, Litanies, and your private 
Devotions. 

. CHURCH LITURGY. What the ever-changing Seasons of 
the Church Year mean in terms of our own lives. 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS. A short biography of a patron 
saint for every day of the year. 

- PRACTICAL CATHOLIC HOME DICTIONARY. This complete 
reference section, over 400 entries, clearly explains and 
answers questions about our Faith. 

EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. Popular Confraternity Version, 
word for word as read from the Pulpit. 


SEND NO MONEY — 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. CD-3 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N, Y. 

Please send me immediately the beautiful new edition of 
The Complete Catholic Daily Companion with 157 full-color 
illustrations and 128 pictures in black and white. I may 
return the Companion after 10 days’ examination if dis- 
satisfied. Otherwise I begin payments of $2.00 a month 
until the special price of $5.95 plus postage is paid. 
Check here [] if you prefer the Special De Luxe Edition 
($12.50) with genuine 24 karat gold edges, gold stampings. 


ce ne 





State 


] If you now wish to make payment in full, avoiding 
J carrying and postal charges, enclose $6.00 (OR $12.50 
De Luxe Edition). 


the grace to work in a 


LORIOUS St. Joseph, 
who are devoted to I: 
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Large, easy-to-read type. Durable 
maroon linen cloth binding with 
genuine gold stamping. Two-color 
endpapers. 
illustrations. Over 1000 pages. 
Silk ribbons. Exclusive Catholic 
Craftsmen Guild Edition. 

By Rev. Hugo H. Hoever, $.O. Cist., Ph.D. 


“Ex Libris” Plate. 285 


IMPRIMATUR 
"Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


A PRICELESS PICTURE GALLERY 


157 full-color illustrations! 
{28 pictures in black and white! 
HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 32 
pages of actual photographs in full 
color, with descriptive captions, 
showing the significance of each 
movement of the priest during Mass. 
THE ROSARY. The Five Joyful, Sor- 
rowful, and Glorious Mysteries — 
illustrated in full color of breath- 
taking beauty. 

PICTURES OF THE SAINTS. 32 full-page, 
full-color portraits. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS. Full-color 
illustrations — with appropriate 
prayers. 

LIFE OF CHRIST. 47 full-color paint- 
ings illustrating the Life of Christ, 
with modern-version text. 





